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When Shelley and | began collecting Tibetan art, we knew very little about its deep and 
complex religious and historical significance. We acquired what we liked and let experts 
in the field interpret the iconography. And so, in those early days, we acquired some works 
that looked to us like Tibetan Buddhist paintings but were in a few cases Bon or Naxi. The 
art of the three traditions have some basic structural and aesthetic similarities, and the 
untutored admirer can easily confuse them. Once we began to learn more about these other 
traditions, we began to enjoy our few Bon and Naxi paintings even more. 

Certainly compared to Tibetan Buddhist art, Bon and Naxi are relatively unknown. 
Thus we presented an exhibition on Bon art in 2007, and now, in 2011, we present a his- 
torically unprecedented exhibition of Naxi art and artifacts. The Naxi people are an ethnic 
minority living in southwestern China, where they practice an ancient religion called 
Dongba. An important part of Dongba religious practice is the use of scrolls to guide the 
deceased to heaven. Attached to the scrolls are manuscripts written in a pictographic lan- 
guage and read by the Dongba priests during funeral rites. This pictographic writing is the 
only living pictographic language in the world today. 

Like] otha} "religiofls. in revolutionary China, Dongba was repressed and many of its 
assOgiated@ apt} anceearfifalti=welle Swidden or destroyed. Since political reforms in 1979 
allowed some relaxation of religious restrictions, the practice of the Dongba religion has 
seen a resurgence, and scholarly research into Naxi history has flourished. This exhibition 
and accompanying book will be the first major presentation of this material to the public. 
We hope the light shed on the story of the Naxi people by this project will encourage fur- 
ther study and will foster an appreciation of this little-known but rich culture. 


Donald Rubin 
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Notes to the Reader 


Christine Mathieu (25 iH) 


On dating Dongba art 


A distinction must be made between the age of the Dongba tradition and that of the objects 
now held in museum and private collections. Iconographic details and many ritual and narra- 
tive elements confirm that the Dongba tradition is several centuries old; however, Dongba 
priests did not date their ceremonial objects and works of art and mostly did not date their 
manuscripts. It is reasonable to assume that some of the works collected by Quentin Roosevelt 
and Joseph Rock are at least as old as the books they acquired along with them. Given the state 
of current knowledge, it is safe to conclude that the oldest works in this publication and 
related exhibition were produced in the eighteenth century, perhaps earlier, and the most 


recent toward the beginning of the twentieth century. 


The transcription and pronunciation of Naxi, 


The pronunciation of Chinese words 


English speakers who are not specialists in Chinese studies will find that they are able to 
approximate the pronunciation of Chinese words without much _ difficulty. The pinyin 
system represents sounds close enough to English, except for the following letters: 

Consonants 

cis pronounced ts // For example, Mou-bao Ah-cong is pronounced Mou-bao Ah-tsong. 

g is always a hard g as in go 

qcan be approximatedtoch // The word Qing (dynasty) is pronounced Ching. 

x can be approximated to sh (ora Spanishs) // The word Naxi is pronounced na-shi. 


zissoundedasdz // Mao Zedong is thus pronounced mao dze-dong. 


Vowels 
ais always pronounced as in apple 


iis pronounced as in six except when it ends a word and follows the letters ch, zh, s, or 
sh, where it is basically silent, sounding the consonants only. 


Thus, li is pronounced lee and shi is pronounced shr. 


Where two vowels are present, as in ao and ui, both vowels are sounded. 
Dao is thus pronounced da-o and Hui is pronounced Hu-i. 


Mosuo, and Chinese words © Arng ld sc h e Art Publishers” 


For the greater part of the twentieth century, Chinese wor ications 
were mostly written in the Wade-Giles system of romanization, developed in the late nine- 
teenth century. It has now been almost entirely replaced by the pinyin system, which was 
devised in China in the late 1950s. The different spellings of Chinese words found in various 
publications can be attributed to this change of system. Prior to the adoption of pinyin, for 
example, Lijiang was written Likiang, and Lichiang, and Zhongdian was written Chung-tian. 
Until the 1950s the Naxi were known as Mo-so (which today is written Mosuo) and there 
existed no standard transcription of the word “Naxi” in English. Thus, Rock wrote Na-khi and 
Quentin Roosevelt wrote Na-shi or Nashi. 

Except for direct citations Chinese words in this book are reproduced according to 
current usage, with their spelling in the modern Chinese pinyin without the tone marks. 
The words Dongba and Daba are also transcribed in the Chinese pinyin rather than in the 
Naxi pinyin (Dobba and Ddaba) as their usage is now well established in English language 
publications produced in China and abroad. All other Naxi and Mosuo words are tran- 
scribed in the Naxi pinyin. Following the usage established for Chinese pinyin, | have omit- 
ted tone markers, which are indicated by the letters q and | for falling and high tones. 

Since there is no unique Naxi or Mosuo language and since different pronunciations are 
encountered in different parts of Lijiang and Yongning, there are bound to be discrepancies 
between my transcriptions and those of my colleagues and Joseph Rock’s. | have transcribed 
Naxi and Mosuo words on the basis of my fieldwork notes, and above all, from consultation 
with colleagues. | am especially grateful to He Limin, Lamu Gatusa, Yang Fuquan, and Alexis 
Michaud for their guidance on this subject. All errors, of course, are mine. 
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Pronunciation of Naxi and Mosuo words 


The Naxi pinyin is mostly read like Chinese pinyin, but readers need to distinguish the 
following letters: 

Consonants 

ss is pronounced [z] orzas in the English zoo 

dd is pronounced [d] or nd 


bb is pronounced [b] or mb 


Vowels 

iis pronounced [i] as in six 
ei is pronounced [e] as in set 
ai is pronounced [ #] or a-i 
eis pronounced [a] as in dirt 


ee has no equivalent in English, and its IPA representation is [w]; for the sake of readabil- 
ity, the sound [a] can substitute as an English approximation. 
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PROLOGUE 


Quentin Roosevelt’s China: 
Eighteen Years in the Making 


Cindy Ho ({] 2) 


Pl 
(left) Black Dragon Pool. 


P.2 

(right) Yunnan Dongba Culture 
Research Institute. 

All photographs in this chapter by 
Cindy Ho, unless noted 


When | was traveling in China in 1992, | had not planned to visit Yunnan Province. A Yangzi 
(4271) River cruise was meant to be the end of my trip along the Silk Road, but | had a few 
extra days to fill since an avalanche in Pakistan cut the trip short. As the boat glided through 
the sulfuric air wafting from silk factories along the shore near Wanxian (88%), an Ameri- 
can tour guide named Atom Constantino told me about Lijiang (#71), a place far upstream 
in Yunnan (#4), which means “south of the clouds” in Chinese.’ At the first bend in the 
river, he said, where deep canyons cut through alpine mountains, | would find crisp air and 
clear water running through canals that crisscrossed an ancient town of cobblestones. Then 
he added, “I once saw a naked woman in the middle of the market square, wrapping and 
unwrapping herself with a piece of white cloth’; | was instantly intrigued.” 

Two weeks later | was in Yunnan, on the road from Kunming to Dali (AEB). Crossing 
the red earth where green terraces climb the hillsides to meet a perfect blue sky, | almost 
missed my tour guide's stories about Luo Ke (7858), an American who had lived in the area 
for decades until the late 1940s. On that first day in the land south of the clouds, only the 
clouds were missing. 


| enjoyed Dali and its many kinds of fresh mus andfwamboo shoots, Mut_l began 
to think about Lijiang. By dinnertime, | had convin g i 38 Si e ‘al 


make a seven-hour detour to Lijiang.? 

Our 7:30 a.m. bus zigzagged uphill, and | shivered in the shadow of the Jade Dragon 
Snow Mountain (#231). As soon as we arrived in Lijiang we headed to Mama Fu's Café, 
one of a handful of eateries that catered to the few adventurous backpackers. Huddled next 
to a brazier and facing the street, | noticed there were hardly any tourists. In fact, there 
were few people at all. Lijiang was quiet, compared to the rest of China | had seen at the 
time. In 1992, about 30,000 tourists visited Lijiang County. Ten years later, the number 
would jump to more than three million.’ 
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After eating Yunnan noodles and American apple pie at Mama Fu’s, we went to the Black 
Dragon Pool Park (S282/27—]). Yenfen, my guide, wanted to show me pictographs that she 
said were “like Egyptian hieroglyphs” at the Yunnan Dongba Culture Research Institute 
(FRESCILEISTPA). There | met He Kaixiang (#0RH##), a priest of the Dongba religion practiced 
by the Naxi people in Lijiang and surrounding areas.” 

As we sipped Snow Tea, He showed us his drawings. Expressive and expertly painted 
in brilliant colors on rice paper, they appeared at once simple and sophisticated. Every mark 
had its place but looked spontaneous and alive at the same time. Even straight lines seemed 
animated. 

The drawings were pictographs, a written script used by Dongba priests, He explained, 
and the one in my hand more or less told a mythical tale. Next, he showed me ancient books 
written with black ink on paper made from the bark of trees. It was the same script—the 
lines were even more simple but just as beautiful. Parading between horizontal lines, the 
deceptively childlike markings held the mysteries of an early religion. They did not look 
Egyptian at all. He smiled as | asked for the meaning of each symbol. “Don’t worry, enjoy 
the pictures.’ By the time | left Lijiang and Dongba He Kaixiang, my extraordinary journey 
into the world of the Naxi had already begun. 

| returned to the United States determined to find out more about the people behind 
the script. | searched the materials on the Naxi and the Dongba religion in the New York 
Public Library’s Asian Division.© Most of the books were written by Joseph Rock, or Luo 


Ke, the same man | had heard about on my first day in Yunnan.’ 
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P.3 a-c 

Dongba He Kaixiang and his 
pictographic artwork. He 

was one of the few Dongba 
priests who contributed to 

a compilation of the entire 
canon of Dongba scriptures, 
created by the Dongba Culture 
Research Institute in an effort 
to preserve them. This monu- 
mental task culminated in 
the 2001 publication of the 
100-volume Ancient Naxi 
Dongba Literature. 


P.4 

Dongba He Jigui helping 
the author understand 
pictographic manuscript. 


| noticed that a “Q. Roosevelt” had collected Dongba material for Harvard-Yenching Library 
and the Library of Congress.® A source from Harvard informed me that “Q. Roosevelt” was 
a certain Quentin Roosevelt from New York, but an article by him in Natural History told 
me who he was.? A grandson of President Theodore Roosevelt, the nineteen-year-old 
Harvard student had traveled to Lijiang in 1939, at the height of the Sino-Japanese War, in 
search of Naxi artifacts. His trip was also covered in Life magazine and various society 
columns.!° 

Roosevelt wrote about his adventures in fearless detail, but what most struck me was 
the way he presented the items he collected. He described a “vigorous and refreshing artis- 
tic style” Yet, interested as he was in these objects as art rather than exotica or trophies, 
he never lost sight of their scientific importance and of what they could contribute to our 
knowledge of the Naxi. 

More than a half century later, my own quest for knowledge about the people behind 
the Dongba pictographs led me to the idea of producing an exhibition about the Naxi. 

| spent most of the next ten years planning the exhibition. First, | needed to find the 
artifacts and verify that the ones Roosevelt had acquired still existed. In June 1993, | saw 
the collection at Harvard-Yenching Library. Then | visited Quentin Roosevelt’s widow, 
Frances, in Oyster Bay, New York. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was warm and gracious. She seemed to understand my fascination for 
the Naxi. At this first meeting, Mrs. Roosevelt unrolled two banners her husband had 
brought back, painted by the Naxi.'' The style was highly graphic, unlike any other art | 
had seen, but reminiscent of the pictographs | saw in Lijiang. There were more, she said. 
In the attic were trunks full of her husband’s Naxi objects, unseen for more than fifty years. 
She invited me back to look at them, and she agreed to an exhibition of her husband's col- 
lection of Naxi objects. It was what he would have wanted, she said. 


China, and a hefty volume—a copy of his 1941 Harvard honors thesis entitled “A Prelimi- 
nary Study of the Nashi People—Their History, Religion, and Art.’"3 

Quentin Roosevelt had not only acquired Naxi artifacts and written about them in a 
popular journal, he had also produced a detailed study. Illustrated with his own photo- 
graphs and diagrams, his undergraduate thesis shows remarkable insight, charm, and skill. 
As the only academic thesis on Naxi art in Western scholarship to this day, it exhibits tre- 
mendous courage in its original interpretations and analyses."4 

Thanks to this thesis, journals, and news articles, | was able to find everything 


Roosevelt had collected for the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Harvard 


Just before | left, Mrs. Roosevelt handed me pbog& filled with memhentdé and the Musefint of F Arts in Boston. | also contacted Joseph Rock’s biographer, Silvia 
her own watercolor paintings,'? journals written b in 469 i SC eC ‘al : bef 1S m PIG pe otiiometion about Rock.'® 
returned t 
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o Lijiang three times, traveling as far as the local buses would take me and 
continuing on foot where the road stopped. | wanted to explore the villages Roosevelt and 
Rock had written about. 

To reach Baoshan Stone Village (Z@LU43%) where ancestors of the Naxi Mu clan were 
known to have lived, | hiked up and down a hill on a narrow unmarked trail used by pack 
mules.'® From the foot of the hill, Baoshan was visible, perched atop a limestone rock and 
ringed by one hundred Naxi homes, like a jeweled crown. 

| pursued all known leads to uncover any other collections of Naxi Dongba artifacts 
that might have existed. In London | looked at manuscripts at the Oriental and India Office 
Collections of the British Library. | searched for other collections Rock had written about, 
but it took another fifteen years before | finally knew their whereabouts.'? | contacted 
other museums and libraries around the world, sought help through advertisements in 
academic journals, and wrote to family members of colleagues of both Roosevelt and Rock. 
In the end, | concluded that what was needed for the exhibition was already in place, col- 
lected by Quentin Roosevelt. 

Now that | had found the objects, | needed someone to authenticate them. With a 
grant from the Asian Cultural Council in 1995, | arranged for Zhu Baotian at the Yunnan 
Provincial Museum in Kunming, to come to the United States for this purpose. He also 
came to measure and catalog everything Roosevelt collected. When our project ended, 
Harvard-Yenching Library and the Library of Congress appointed him to do similar work 
with their entire manuscript collections, the majority of which came from Rock.'® Zhu also 
categorized and annotated all the manuscripts. Many of these have been digitized and 
compose the largest online collection of Dongba manuscripts assembled thus far.'? 
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P.5 a,b 

(left) Author viewing arti- 
facts with Zhu Baotian in 
Frances Roosevelt's home. 


(right) Frances Roosevelt 
showing her scrapbook. 
Photographs by Cheung 


Ching-Ming for the Asian Cultural 
Council 
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Still, the project needed an expert with deep knowledge about how the artifacts were 


used and what their rich iconography represented. Most important, someone was needed 
to explain who the Naxi are and to convey their history. | also wanted to find an authority 
on Dongba art. | reached out to everyone | knew who had studied the Naxi, but these 
leads came up empty. Even Rock, the father of Naxi studies, did not write about the 
objects as art. 

In 1997 | was introduced to Christine Mathieu. An ethnohistorian who had lived in 
northwestern Yunnan and had studied Naxi and Mosuo cultures and history since 1989, 
she had just received confirmation of her doctorate for her thesis on Naxi and Mosuo his- 
tory, “Lost Kingdoms and Forgotten Tribes.” We decided to work together, and the project 
Gasned mbmertum. We also wanted _to produce a book. In 1998, with another grant from 
the [Asiang Cugt@ral S@euiicil) We=rfefurftes, to China to further research and to consult Dongba 
priests specifically about the Roosevelt objects. 

We had the objects, the information, and the expertise to create an exhibition, but we 
did not have a venue. The biggest obstacle was the fact that virtually no one had heard of 
the Naxi people or seen their art. Except for a handful of anthropologists and linguists, no 
one had written about the Naxi in academic publications. Also, no one spoke about the Naxi 
Dongba artifacts as art. 

Years went by. Unexpectedly, in the summer of 2009, the Rubin Museum of Art con- 
tacted me regarding a possible Naxi exhibition and accepted my proposal to build one 
around Quentin Roosevelt's collections. | was pleased, and compelled, to put all of my other 
work on hold to return to what | had started in 1992. Christine was also willing to complete 
what we had begun. The project came back to life. 

The fact that Quentin Roosevelt's China: Ancestral Realms of the Naxi took eighteen 
years to realize has turned out to be a blessing. The Rubin Museum of Art is the perfect 
venue, and we can expand on the original exhibition concept by including objects from the 
collections of the Rubin Museum, The Ethnographic Museum of Zurich University, and 
Dr. John M. Lundquist. In addition, we are now able to exhibit items Rock had collected 
that | had not been able to locate fifteen years ago. 

Lijiang has undergone a rapid transformation due to the exacting demands of tourism 
and other factors. It is unrecognizable from the place | first saw in 1992. But what will 
become of Dongba cultural heritage? 

Quentin Roosevelt's China: Ancestral Realms of the Naxi is a celebration of the Naxi, a 
record of their past. We can thank Quentin Roosevelt and Joseph Rock for capturing Naxi 
life and culture as they existed decades ago. 


P.7 

(left) The water in Lijiang’s 
canals is so clean that people 
have washed their clothes 
and vegetables in them for 
centuries. 


P8 

(right) In 1998, the cobble- 
stones of Dayan (AFR #) were 
already lined with souvenir 
shops and cafés. 


P.6 a,b 

Baoshan Stone Village rising 
between terraced hills and 
cliffs on all sides. 


Numerous people have made this project possible, and to them | owe my deepest gratitude. 
They include: 


Frances Roosevelt for sharing part of her husband's life. | regret that | was not able to real- 
ize the project during her lifetime. 

Alexandra Roosevelt Dworkin, Dr. Anna C. Roosevelt, and Dr. Susan Roosevelt Weld for 
their support and trust and for allowing me to rummage through the family’s precious 
belongings. 

Christine Mathieu for trusting me, for lending her scholarship, and for sharing my com- 
mitment to bringing the Naxi story to the public. 

Silvia B. Sutton for her friendship, encouragement, and guidance until her sudden passing. 
lam grateful to be able to include her article in this volume. 

Zhu Boatian, for agreeing to participate in the project. His involvement in the field of Naxi 
studies extends beyond this book and exhibition. 

Dr. Rubie Watson, Genevieve Fisher, and Susan Haskell at the Peabody Museum at Har- 
vard; Wu Tung and Robin Weiss at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Eugene Woo at 
the Harvard-Yenching Library; Dr. Mi Chu Wiens at the Library of Congress: | thank 
them all for their assistance and patience. 

Ralph Samuelson, Sarah Bradley, and Cecily Cook at the Asian Cultural Council, for their 
generous grant support. 

My father, Mang Hang Ho, for translating Quentin Roosevelt’s thesis into Chinese; my 
mother, Chor Fu Wong Ho, whose prayers kept me safe; and my husband, Paul Kunkel, 
who made it so much easier to complete the journey. 

Yang Yenfen, for agreeing to take me on the detour to Lijiang. 

And two men who have since passed away: Atom Constantino for mentioning Lijiang on 


—_—_—© Afnoldsche Art Publishers 
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NOTES 


Yunnan, in southwest China, is the last region to 
be incorporated into the nation. China's sixth 
largest province, it shares borders with Burma, 
Thailand, and Vietnam and has the highest num- 
ber of ethnic nationalities in the country. Its 
capital, Kunming, is known as the “City of Eter- 
nal Spring” (44k) for its temperate climate. 

Perhaps she was a shaman (leebu). When | 
started to write this essay, | learned from his 
friends that Atom Constantino was known for 
his “spontaneous tales.” 

Nowadays, the trip from Kunming to Lijiang by 
plane takes less than an hour. My trip in 1992 
was completely pre-planned by tour operators in 
the U.S. and China. Everywhere | went, | was 
met by a personal guide and driver. Any change 
to the fixed, often rigid, itinerary triggered long 
discussions. Although traveling this way had its 
merits, | never did it again. 

Zhang Hong, “The Sustainable Development of 
Tourism in Lijiang,” Yunnan University of 
Finance and Economics, http://ma.caudillweb. 
com/documents/bridging/papers/hong.zhang. 
pdf (accessed July 9, 2010). 

“Dongba” also refers to the religion of the Naxi 
people and describes their writing, music, art, 
and dance. 


6 


11 
12 


Sadly, this division is now closed and the Naxi 
material is no longer readily accessible. 

Rock devoted most of his life (from 1922 to 
1948) to researching and documenting Naxi reli- 
gion, culture, history, and language. He pro- 
duced numerous works, including the first 
Naxi-English dictionary. Rock's writings also 
inspired Ezra Pound who, while confined in a 
mental institution during his last few years, 
found solace in writing beautiful cantos about 
Lijiang. 

Anthony Jackson, “Naxi Studies: Past, Present 
and Future,’ in Ethnicity and Ethnic Groups in 
China, New Asia Academic Bulletin 8, ed. Chien 
Chiao and Nicholas Tapp (Hong Kong: New Asia 
College, Chinese University of Hong Kong, 
1989). 

Quentin Roosevelt, “In the Land of the Devil 
Priests,” Natural History 45 (April 1940): 197- 
209. 

“Buddhism: Study of its History Takes Another 
Roosevelt to Tibet,’ Life, January 8, 1940. 

These are included in the exhibition. 
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Introduction 


Christine Mathieu (#274 8) 


1.1 

The founder of the Dongba 
religion, Dongba Shilo, sits in 
the 18th Heaven. His body is 
green. Below him is a swas- 
tika (yidua), turning clockwise 
in the Buddhist manner. 


Detail of funeral scroll 

(Cat. No. 29) 

Courtesy of Harvard-Yenching 
Library, Harvard University 
FHCL: 3322112 


The Naxi 


The Naxi live around the loop of the Jinshajiang, as the Yangzi River is known in that 
region. They are classed as a minority nationality, one of fifty-six official national groups 
that make up the Chinese nation, among which the Han majority accounts for ninety-one 
percent of the total population. Prior to 1949 and the establishment of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, the Naxi were known as Na-khi and Na-shi. For centuries, however, the Chinese 
historical record referred to the Naxi as Mo-so, after a tribal people who settled in the 
Lijiang plain during the tenth or the eleventh century. The modern Naxi nationality com- 
prises two groups: the Naxi, who number about 290,000 (240,000 of whom live in and 
around Lijiang town), and the Mosuo, who number about 30,000. Their capital is Yongning 
and their territory, which includes the lake Lugu, spreads into Sichuan. After petitioning 
the government in the early 1990s, the people of Yongning were granted the official title of 
“Mosuo people, a branch of the Naxi nationality.” Throughout this book, therefore, the name 
Naxi will refer specifically to the people of Lijiang, and the name Mosuo (pronounced “mo- 
so”) to the people of Yongning. 

Both the Naxi and Mosuo have gained worldwide attention on account of extraordi- 
nary cultural features. The Naxi have become famous for their Dongba religion and _ its 
unique pictographic script, and the Mosuo are renowned for their matrilineal organization 
and for being the only people in the world to have instituted a formal system of “non- 
marriage.”' The Mosuo also have an indigenous religious tradition called Daba, which 
overlaps with the Naxi Dongba, but they have no manuscripts and their tradition is entirely 
oral. The exhibition Quentin Roosevelt’s China: Ancestral Realms of the Naxi and the present 
volume are dedicated to the Naxi Dongba tradition, but since many scholars believe that 


Mosuf Dalfla@is_an flder form_of the Naxi Dongba, we have included an article on Mosuo 
aa O S( e ‘al iotnp LS e fev Lamu Gatusa. 


Quentin Roosevelt first learned of the Naxi people and encountered their extraordinary 
religious art in his family home in Oyster Bay, New York. In 1928 Quentin’s father and uncle, 
Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt, had undertaken a zoological expedition to the Sino-Tibetan 
borderland, sponsored by the Field Museum. In addition to prized specimen collections, they 
had returned with ancient Naxi artifacts, scrolls, and manuscripts written in an unknown 
pictographic script. All were given to various museums except one funeral scroll that 
remained in the family’s possession: a depiction of a soul’s journey through hell and heaven, 
painted on a remarkable piece of cloth forty feet in length and eight inches in width. 

When Roosevelt was a student in art history at Harvard, he became fascinated with this 
mysterious scroll, which his parents offered to him for Christmas. In her memoir, Day Before 
Yesterday, his mother, Eleanor Butler Alexander-Roosevelt, recalled that Quentin arrived 
home for Christmas at Oyster Bay eager to discuss his desire to go to Lijiang to look for more 
Naxi scrolls and manuscripts. He had spoken to several museum administrators who expressed 
interest in the Naxi and offered to help finance the trip. In addition, Harvard had given him 
permission for the trip and to use his findings in support of his thesis on fine arts. 

In her prologue in this book, Cindy Ho relates her own discovery of Naxi culture and 
how it led her to Quentin Roosevelt’s research and collecting, which then led to the current 
publication and related exhibition. And in his essay, Martin Brauen discusses Roosevelt’s 
trip and the extraordinary materials and information he collected in Lijiang. Thus “Quen- 
tin Roosevelt’s China” has brought us together to introduce to and share with the public 
the traditions and art of the Naxi and their unique Dongba religion. 
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Naxi history 


Collectively, the Naxi and Mosuo are speakers of related dialects called Na, and their ethnic 
relationship can only be understood through historical development. The Naxi and Mosuo 
trace their origins to ancient tribes, not least to the ancient Naxi kingdom founded by Kublai 
Khan during the Mongol conquest of the thirteenth century. During the Ming dynasty, in 
the fifteenth century, the territories of Lijiang and Yongning were divided into two distinct 
feudal domains, and from this time onward, the people on each side of the Yangzi followed 
their own destinies. The Lijiang Naxi were strongly influenced by Chinese modes of civiliza- 
tion while the Yongning Mosuo fell under the Tibetan sphere of influence. 

Between the fourteenth and the eighteenth centuries, Lijiang was the commercial and 
cultural center of a relatively large kingdom. At the height of its power, the Naxi kingdom 
spread northward along the Sino-Tibetan border, with its northernmost point about forty 
miles south of present-day Litang. The Naxi kings carried the family name of Mu, and they 
were descendants of a tribal chief established by Kublai Khan. The Naxi kingdom was a 
manorial system where serfs tilled the soil while freemen—who included indigenous tribal 
people as well as large numbers of immigrant Chinese—paid taxes and provided soldiers 
for conscription. The Mu kings were loyal vassals of the Chinese empire and prided them- 
selves on their civilization. Along with the Chinese peasant-soldiers, artists, craftsmen, 
and scholars, the Mu kings welcomed the Chinese religions—including Taoism, Buddhism, 
and Confucianism—and Chinese arts and letters. The Naxi kings supported temple con- 
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struction and the development of the arts, mural paintings, architecture, gardens, poetry, 
and music. In the late sixteenth century, as the Mu kings expanded their territory farther 
into Tibet, they added Tibetan Buddhism to their religious and artistic interests and even- 
tually converted to Karmapa Buddhism. 

The feudal system ended in Lijiang in 1723, when the Qing emperor removed the Naxi 
kings from office and instituted Chinese magistrates in their place. Serfdom was abolished, 
and the Naxi adopted Chinese marriage and funeral rituals. Naxi women swapped their long 
pleated skirts for Chinese-style trousers. In Yongning, the feudal system endured until 
1956, when the People’s Liberation Army brought Communist reforms to the region. 


The Naxi religion 


The Naxi religion, which is known as Dongba, is a collection of syncretic practices. Some have 
ancient roots in indigenous shamanism and animism, and others appear to be more recent 
imports from the religions of Tibet and China: Bon, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, pop- 
ular cults, and Mongolian shamanism. The Dongba corpus comprises about one thousand 
ceremonies and sub-ceremonies, contained in the famous pictographic manuscripts. 

To the present day, very few scholars have studied the Dongba religion: prior to the 
Communist revolution, Lijiang was remote and extremely difficult to access, and after the 
revolution, Dongba ceremonies were proscribed for forty years. Lijiang was closed to for- 
eign nationals until 1985 and the mountain regions were closed until the mid- to late 1990s. 
The first scholar to have paid attention to the Naxi was the French Tibetologist Jacques 
Bacot, who traveled through Lijiang in 1912. Although Bacot collected some manuscripts, 
he was concerned with the local history rather than religion. In the 1940s, the Chinese art 


dreds of gods, goddesses, demigods, and demons contained in the Dongba corpus, which 
are the elements of Dongba knowledge most vulnerable to time and neglect. Rock was able 
to gather this invaluable information through the careful comparison of hundreds of texts 
and the collaboration of several of the most knowledgeable Dongba priests in Lijiang, 
especially He Huading and He Zuowei.* On the basis of this extraordinary work, Rock made 
an ambitious claim for the Dongba: that the ancient Naxi religion had preserved an earlier 
and purer form of the pre-Buddhist Bon religion of Tibet. 


Dongba art and Dongba art collections 


Dongba art includes paintings on small cards, cloth banners, wooden slats, funeral scrolls 
and thangkas. Art and calligraphy are vital aspects of the Dongba religion. They are the 
tangible representation of its visions and its very existence. As such, some forms of Dongba 
art serve exclusive religious functions and are specifically associated with certain realms 
of Dongba cosmology—the realms of nature, gods, demons, priests, and people. Thus, man- 
uscripts concentrate the power of the priest in the ritual domain, thangkas are “living” 
representations of the higher gods, most of whom are in the heavenly realm, and kobiu 
(painted slats that are inserted into the ground) are the artistic medium associated with 
the world of nature. The six realms of existence are represented on the funeral scrolls that 
so intrigued Quentin Roosevelt. Not surprisingly, Dongba priests were greatly appreciated 
and renowned for their artistic and calligraphic abilities, and the more influential artist- 
priests established distinct styles or schools, which inspired their disciples. The priests 
were also dancers and performers. But Dongba dance, drumming, art, and calligraphy were 
never practiced for their own sake. No religious painting or artifact was ever hung on a 
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scripts, produced a pictographic dictionary, and translated Dongba ritual books. 

born historian Fang Guoyu also began documenting Naxi religion before the revolution, 
but his pictographic dictionary was co-published after the revolution with the Naxi scholar 
He Zhiwu, the son of a Dongba priest. 


Joseph F. Rock 


Prior to the Communist revolution, the field of Naxi studies was not so much dominated 
as almost entirely occupied by Joseph F. Rock. Rock had first traveled to Yunnan as a bot- 
anist-explorer, but he developed a passion for the Naxi and their culture, and he remained 
in Lijiang for twenty-seven years. Rock is undoubtedly one of the most colorful, cantanker- 
ous, brilliant, and legendary characters of the Sino-Tibetan borderland. We have included 
in this volume an essay by the late S. B. Sutton, Rock’s biographer. 

Joseph Rock transcribed, translated, documented, and photographed Dongba manu- 
scripts and ceremonies; he produced an astonishing compilation and translation of all the 
historical documents pertaining to Lijiang and a remarkably detailed and as yet unrivaled 
encyclopedic pictographic dictionary, published by Instituto Italiano per Il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente under the auspices of Giuseppe Tucci, one of the giants of Tibetan studies. 
The first volume was published in 1963, after Rock’s death; the second was compiled from 
his notes and produced in 1972 with the assistance of Mrs. Lester Marks, who had collabo- 
rated with Rock on the first volume. This second volume contains the most precious of all 
documentation available today on Naxi religion, for it is an encyclopedic record of hun- 
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missionary esgodins in 1867. Four decades later, Bacot brought several books back 
with him to Paris. In the 1920s the Dutch missionary Miss E. Scharten and the Scottish 
explorer and plant collector George Forrest also sent some manuscripts to European muse- 
ums. In the 1940s, Li Lincan collected more than one thousand manuscripts, several hun- 
dred of which he donated to Nanjing University and the remainder to the Central Museum 
in Taipei.2? Quentin Roosevelt collected more than two thousand manuscripts. Joseph Rock 
collected about three thousand—1,300 of which were sold to the Library of Congress, oth- 
ers were sold or given to private collectors, and another 1,118 were bequeathed to the 
library at the University of Marburg and later transferred to the State Library in Berlin.* 

Interestingly, Quentin Roosevelt, who seemed to have met everyone there was to 
know in southwestern China in 1939 (he even ran into General Claire Chennault at the 
bank in Kunming), never met Joseph Rock. Rock was not in Lijiang at the time of Roosevelt's 
visit, and it appears that he did not respond to Roosevelt's attempt at correspondence. Rock, 
who was renowned for his difficult temperament, may have felt possessive of this terri- 
tory. Or he may have disapproved of James Andrews’s role in Roosevelt’s project, as he 
held especially negative views of the missionary’s activities among the Naxi.° 


The Dongba religion since the Communist revolution 


After the Communist revolution, Dongba practices were proscribed and the Dongba priests 
were vilified. Yet, in 1962, the local Party secretary Xu Zhenkang collected five thousand 
Dongba manuscripts for museum preservation and initiated an ambitious project to record 
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and translate the entire Dongba corpus. This work, however, was brutally interrupted dur- 
ing the violent decade of the Cultural Revolution (1966-76). When Deng Xiaoping returned 
China to social normalcy, traditional customs, alongside a degree of individualism and cre- 
ative thinking, slowly reemerged all over China. Ethnic regions regained a sizable measure 
of administrative autonomy. In 1985 foreign scholars and travelers were allowed to return 
to the region of the Lijiang plain, but the more remote mountain areas would remain closed 
for another decade. Naxi scholars and the old priests also returned to the translation project. 
By then, however, their work was a race against time. The Dongba corpus was vast, and there 
were still thousands of hours of ritual texts to be recorded, transcribed, and translated. The 
Dongba priests were very old and their knowledge would die with the last of them. 

By the end of the 1980s, anyone who had any knowledge at all of Dongba tradition— 
scholars, travelers, Naxi, Chinese, and foreigners—regarded the inevitable fate awaiting the 
old Naxi tradition as an irreparable loss. All were convinced that the Dongba religion repre- 
sented a priceless heritage that the Naxi had no reason to shun and even less reason to bury. 
Then, slowly, the Dongba priests began to train young acolytes in the more remote mountain 
areas. In less than a decade, propelled by the forces of liberalization, globalization, tourism, 
and commercialization, the Dongba tradition had begun its present renaissance. 

Today, no visitor to Lijiang can miss the place of the Dongba tradition in Naxi culture 
or its significance to Naxi cultural identity. Dongba culture, heritage, entertainment, art, 
pictographs, music, and dancing are everywhere in evidence in contemporary Lijiang. 
Dongba mythology inspires literature, design, and the visual arts, and the ancient picto- 
graphs adorn the signs above tailor shops and restaurants. The ubiquity of Dongba culture 
makes it difficult to imagine that less than two decades ago this extraordinary tradition 
had been destined to become extinct. Evidently, the commodified Dongba tradition now 
found in Lijiang differs substantially from that encountered by Quentin Roosevelt and 
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the latest of several ideological regimes that have shaped and transformed the o 
tradition across centuries of history. On a truer spiritual plane, however, it is important to 
note that the Dongba rituals that are once again performed in Lijiang should be the rituals 
dedicated to heaven and the spirits of nature—ceremonies that today may be categorized 
as ceremonies of caring for the environment.’ 


The Roosevelt Legacy 


In July 1949, when a local branch of the Chinese Communist Party declared a revolutionary 
government in Lijiang, religious activities ceased overnight. The Dongba priests, Rock 
wrote, immediately dissociated themselves from their former offices, for fear of retribu- 
tion.® Peter Goullart, a Russian exile from the Soviet revolution and a contemporary of 
Rock in Lijiang, recalled the events in his book, Forgotten Kingdom: 


The dtombas [sic] were proscribed and many of them lived in fear of their lives, expect- 
ing to be arrested any moment and executed. The lamaseries were desecrated, images 
and precious tankas burned or smashed, sutras destroyed and lamas either arrested 
or scattered. ... Lenin’s dictum “Religion is the opium of the masses” was probably 
more zealously enforced in Likiang than it had been in Russia.’ 


Rock and Goullart left China shortly after the Communist takeover. Rock died in 1962, the 
year Xu Zhenkang initiated the Dongba translation project and just before the first volume 
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of his dictionary was published. A witness to the excesses of the revolutionaries and exiled 
from his beloved Lijiang, Rock was convinced that his work was all that would remain of 
the Dongba tradition. The Cultural Revolution almost proved him right. When the Red 
Guards went on the rampage, searching for religious artifacts to burn and old priests to 
beat, the Dongba priests divested themselves of whatever manuscripts, paintings, or other 
objects that may still have been in their possession. Sometimes they buried their treasures, 
and years later, when the situation was safe, they had forgotten where. 

Meanwhile, in the decades that followed the Chinese Communist revolution, the 
West forgot about the Naxi. Notwithstanding Professor Giuseppe Tucci’s dedication, Rock’s 
work went largely unread. When | first requested a loan of his The Na-khi Naga Cult and 
Related Ceremonies from the library at the Australian National University, | had to cut the 
pages of both volumes. This was in 1990, thirty-eight years after their publication. 

The world also forgot about Quentin Roosevelt’s wartime expedition to southwestern 
China and his remarkable collection—until 1992, when Cindy Ho traveled from New York 
City to Lijiang and became fascinated with the Naxi and their pictographic script and came 
across the name “Roosevelt.” 

In 1939 Quentin Roosevelt’s collection was extraordinary. In the 1940s, when Joseph 
Rock lost most of his collection to Japanese torpedoes, the Roosevelt collection became the 
most complete collection of Naxi religious art outside China. Today it remains so. It is 
impossible to estimate the loss of material culture that occurred in Lijiang during the years 
of political extremism. Indicating the scale of the destruction were the expressions of 
surprise, interest, and emotion from Professor Zhu Baotian of the Yunnan Museum in 
Kunming and Dongba He Limin of the Dongba Research Institute in Lijiang when, in the 
mid-1990s, they were presented with photographs of the objects in the Roosevelt collec- 
tion. While at times they were critical of the earlier priests’ skills, they were often aston- 
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oosevelt’s China: TS, Realms of the Naxi gathers the best and most rep- 
resentative objects in the Roosevelt collection for its first public exhibition. To these objects, 
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the curators have added manuscripts and paintings from Joseph Rock’s collection, which 
are likewise exhibited for the first time. This event is both a remarkable opportunity to 
show Naxi religious art as it could still be found in the years before the Communist revolu- 
tion and to offer a tribute to two extraordinary men: Quentin Roosevelt and Joseph Rock. 
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In the spring of 1939, at age nineteen, Quentin Roosevelt (1919-1948) undertook a four- 
month expedition deep into China’s southwestern territory. A Harvard undergraduate, : L, - : 
Roosevelt was determined to see the region's little-known Naxi people firsthand and bring BiG y) = ‘S ‘ 
back many artifacts for U.S. museums that he wanted to study in greater detail upon his XE t Pq 
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it was out of their line, besides being in bad condition and of unknown origin. Quentin, 10 Ba : a en See 
at the time a sophomore at Harvard, became interested in the scroll, so we gave it to 3 At We Aw J ADaa 
him at Christmas. 12 CO pes a) Waste. Wde ehatut 


1.2 

A sketch by Roosevelt show- 
ing the route of his 1939 
expedition in China and his 
caravan’s inventory. 


A month later he arrived at Oyster Bay late one night with something important 
to discuss. A scholar in Boston had placed his scroll in the twelfth century and told 
him such a thing was so rare as to be fabulous. Quentin wanted to go to Likiang and 
search for more Nashi scrolls and manuscripts. He had been to several museums, some 
of whose curators had never even heard of the Nashis, but all had expressed interest 
and had agreed to help finance his expedition if it was successful. 


Roosevelt planned his travel well beforehand. He wrote to the Reverend James H. Andrews 
of the Pentecostal Missionary Union in Lijiang, an old friend of his father: 

As you know, my father collected some Nashi books and one scroll ... | have been 
studying these manuscripts with great interest along with two very fine scrolls which 
you sent out later on. ... Many of the museums in Boston and New York, in fact all 
those | have visited, have been immensely interested in the manuscripts, and none of 
them has ever seen anything of the same type or even from the same people. Recently 
| have become increasingly anxious to visit Lichiang and the surrounding country and 
collect more Naxi material and make studies of the people. The Peabody Museum of 
Anthropology at Harvard and also the Yenching Institute have tentatively agreed to 
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help finance a trip to Yunnan next summer ... | am also anxious to know what villages 
are the best for getting the manuscripts, especially the scrolls, and how readily the 
priests would part with them. .. Incidentally, | would like to make sure whether it 
would be possible to get enough scrolls and books to make it worth while for the 
Museum to send me.” 


Besides the work of the botanist and explorer Joseph Rock (1884-1962), the Naxi were 
virtually unstudied at the time and largely unknown in the West. In an article published 
in Natural History magazine in April 1940, Roosevelt claimed that only two _ institutions 
housed Naxi pictographic manuscripts: the Fogg Museum at Harvard and the Library of 
Congress in Washington. The extreme rarity and uniqueness of these objects led several 
museums, among them the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, to sponsor his expedition in the 
expectation of collecting such artifacts? The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy at Harvard University showed its interest “in a representative collection from one or 
more groups, giving us every day objects used in their day to day life. ... Particularly do we 
wish the tools with which the various peoples make their material culture. .. We are not 
as much interested in single articles from many places.“ The museum paid Quentin 
Roosevelt one hundred dollars in advance to assist him in securing ethnological specimens 
for the museum during his protracted stay in southwestern China. After securing a semes- 
ter’s leave of absence and agreeing to requirement-fulfilling summer classes, Roosevelt 
packed his bags and set off from Seattle on March 4, 1939, aboard the Empress of Asia, 
heading toward Japan. 


odd, as if in 1916 | had gone on an expedition to the Rhine valley and said the same. | always 
stay on the safe side, however, and comment on the speed and comfort of Japanese trains 
if they try to lead me into the war. I’m always very vague on political angles.”° 

During a stopover in Hong Kong, Roosevelt dined with an elite circle of expatriates, 
including the British Governor-General, Sir Geoffry, and his wife, Lady Northcote. He was 
escorted around the island by William Henry Donald, the famous Australian adviser to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and a family friend. Donald's connections secured Roosevelt 
a private visit with May-ling Soong, the wife of Chiang Kai-shek, and her sister Ai-ling 
Soong, the wife of H. H. Kung, Premier of the Republic of China and Chairman of the 
Executive Yuan, who were said to not entertain anyone else in Hong Kong at the time.’ 
Roosevelt's favorable reception in China may reveal how eager the Chinese were for assis- 
tance from the United States. Later, the Southwest Transportation Company, run by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s brother, T. L. Soong, furnished him a private car and interpreter 
free of charge for his journey along the Burma Road to Dali. Proud of his own resourceful- 
ness, Roosevelt wrote to his mother, “By the way, don’t you think I’ve done pretty well so 
far on this trip? There wasn’t anybody of any importance in Hong Kong that | didn’t see 
and if possible get help from.” On March 26, he took the coastal steamer SS Laos from Hong 
Kong to Haiphong and continued via narrow-gauge railway past Hanoi to Yunnanfu (now 
Kunming), where he stayed at the American consulate. 

More than a mere art-collecting expedition, Roosevelt’s journey also included a dip- 
lomatic dimension that certainly brought him the sympathies of the Chinese Nationalists, 
who hoped he would report on their situation to the American president. An R.O.T.C. officer 
at Harvard and set for commission as a second lieutenant upon graduating in 1941, 
Roosevelt was closely attuned to the political and military situation in the Far East and met 
with several th ranking military officers, government leaders, and foreign diplomats on 
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At the time of Roosevelt’s journey, China was still suffering from the Japanese invasion in 
the summer of 1937. Despite the danger, he was determined to go on the trip; he seemed 
to have inherited his grandfather's enthusiasm for wartime adventures. His first encounter 
with the Japanese army had occurred two years earlier while he traveled in China with his 
mother. After escaping the bombing of Shanghai's harbor in August 1937, they ended up 
as refugees in Manila. But the experience hardly dissuaded him from jumping headfirst 
into another war-torn region. Less than a week before his departure, Roosevelt obtained 
special permission from the U.S. government to travel to China, which omitted the general 
Chinese travel restrictions. But Roosevelt was advised that this endorsement was based on 
the understanding that he would “confine his travel in China to necessary travel to Shanghai, 
Peiping, Tientsin or Tsingtao and that he will not proceed elsewhere in China without first 
consulting the American diplomatic or consular officer in charge.” 

Family connections, letters of introduction, and gifts smoothed Roosevelt’s journey. 
But, far from relying on these, he frequently made his own inroads on the strength of his 
charisma, courage, and determination. Bored with the monotony of life on the Empress of 
Asia, Roosevelt disembarked at Yokohama, determined to try his luck by plane. Befriending 
a series of Japanese military officers and the manager of the Fukuoka airport, Roosevelt 
obtained rare permission (and paid twenty-four dollars) to fly from Fukuoka to a Japanese 
airbase close to Shanghai in the prohibited and fortified zone of the Imperial Japanese 
Army. Securing a seat on a flight that was supposedly full, he found himself flying alongside 
Imperial officers into a Japanese army base. He later stated in an interview with a Japanese 
journalist that he knew nothing about the war, “which is what | said, but it looked a little 
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mili ) political intelligence flowcharts, Chinese and Japanese 
valtsed and Ng rankings, ammunition statistics, field project descriptions, and army 
movement updates. An aviation enthusiast, Roosevelt was particularly interested in Chi- 


nese and Japanese air maneuvers, aerial battles, warplanes, and flight routes.® 
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1.3 
“Hsia Kwan on Tali Lake.” 


From Kunming, Roosevelt flew to Chongqing, the wartime capital during the Second Sino- 
Japanese War (July 1937-September 1945), for necessary travel permits and letters of 
introduction. The flight had to be postponed twice because of severe air attacks by the 
Japanese. In Chongqing, Roosevelt was invited to lunch by H. H. Kung, who promised him 
safe passage through the restricted Yunnan regions. Roosevelt received a special offer from 
William L. Bond, the director of the China National Aviation Corporation (CNAC), to fly 
to the northwestern city of Lanzhou, the site of one of the largest and most important air 
bases in China, to deliver eight million dollars to the Chinese guerilla armies in the north.’ 
To reach the secluded base, they would fly directly over the huge mountain range of Amnye 
Machen, at that time known as one of the highest in the world. With Dr. Kung’s permission 
and a special visa, Roosevelt boarded a plane of the Military Aviation Commission. The 
plane made a stopover in Chengdu, where he bought rare golden monkey, panda, and snow 


leopard skins, bronze vessels, and Tibetan manuscripts. 


In Lanzhou, Roosevelt was greeted by the provincial officials and invited to stay at the 1.6 


government headquarters, a former Ming imperial palace. The next day, he toured the city “Mav 4, Loading up in Tali. 


and the airfield, taking meticulous notes in his journal. He claimed that, other than a few 17 
"On Tengchwan Pass.” 


Russians, only one other foreigner had been allowed to enter the base during the war. 
Though no account is found in any of his letters and notes, it seems he also made a short 
trip to the two large Tibetan monasteries in the region, to Kumbum and possibly Labrang, 
as his photographic archive contains some photographs of these two monasteries.'? Return- 


ing to Kunming from Lanzhou, Roosevelt found his onward air transit grounded due to a 


bing Jjattadk "on_ offle_ of _the airline's planes. Fortunately, William Bond’s help secured 
e ‘al add tS e Q 61 Grape ofthe rare CNAC fights 


1.8 

"Dragon Lake and Temple, 
Likiang, with Snow Mountain 
in Background (21,000 ft) 
(arr. May 9—4:00 and stayed 
until May 18)." 


1.4 
“North Gate, Tali.” 


1.5 
"An Da tui Chiang Takin- 
Hunting Party.’ 
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1.9 

"Old Dtomba south of 
Likiang, wearing crown and 
demonstrating cymbal.” 


1.10 
"The Devil Sorcerers or 
Dtombas of Likiang. 


Back in Kunming at the end of April, Roosevelt asa surprised to 
well received by the many contacts his father ma ly d@e 
Roosevelt’s family connections and affability enable im to travel as comfortably and 


efficiently as the inhospitable region allowed. Arriving in Dali in a mew Buick lent by 
Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek’s brother, he won the favor of a notoriously anti-foreign magistrate. 
A letter to his mother describes the situation: “The magistrate was supposed to be anti- 
foreign, and had made much trouble for foreigners going through. But apparently all my 
impressive letters of introduction, etc., and the General, and also the fact that he had met 
father years ago at a place called Fuming near Yunnanfu (Kunming), all this made him be 
extremely nice.’ Outfitted with a mule and saddle, Roosevelt set off the next morning with 
the warlord and about forty soldiers and General Sze Hwa, the garrison commander for the 
northwestern frontier of Yunnan Province, to whom Roosevelt was introduced by the big- 
gest banker in Yunnan. The terrain was hazardous, filled with rocky pinnacles and danger- 
ous bandits. As a precaution against attacks, the caravan was joined by additional troops 
patrolling the area and continued its journey with two hundred horses, twenty sedan 
chairs, and hundreds of coolies in tow. Half of the time, Roosevelt was traveling in the 
general's magnificent sedan chair, which was covered with red silk and studded with silver, 
with a Tibetan wolfskin rug thrown over the seat.'! 
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After a six-day trek, the caravan arrived safely in Lijiang, where Roosevelt was greeted by 
Reverend Andrews, who was glad to host the younger Roosevelt during his stay and assist 
with any necessary travel arrangements. Through Andrews’s connections, Roosevelt found 
several translators and Dongba priests who helped him locate Naxi artifacts in Lijiang and 
surrounding villages. 

“In the beginning it seemed difficult if not impossible to collect any material,” 
Roosevelt writes, “Well, shortly after | had arrived | discussed with Mr. Andrews the pos- 
sibility of getting what | wanted. He seemed rather pessimistic, especially as to the likeli- 
hood of getting the scrolls, since they had almost disappeared. ... Also, apparently the books 
were very difficult to get.’ 

The next day, Andrews produced things he had hidden upstairs, giving Roosevelt a 
Lolo bowl, a human thighbone made into a trumpet (“They never want to sell it, and how 
he got it | don’t know,” Roosevelt writes), and a Naxi conch trumpet with a bronze 
edge.’ 

After several days, Roosevelt was invited by a young man to the house of his deceased 
brother who had been a Dongba priest, where he bought a whole outfit of a priest. After 
extensive bargaining, he also acquired four hundred books, a five-lobed crown, and four 
elaborate Naxi banners, as well as about thirty altar sticks. He tried to buy some cymbals, 
but he was unsuccessful, for “their belief is that the dtompa’s [sic] voice goes into it when 
he dies, and they won't part with them for anything.” 

Roosevelt later bought from a Dongba priest a nicely carved “traveling scepter” with 
a bell attached and a scroll.'* 
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1.11 
“Altar of a Dtomba near 
Gan Hai Tze.” 


| actually have almost everything | need right now, after being here only few days. ne 
O 


| haven't actually enumerated the things, and there are lots of good Tibetan knives, aly | = 6- 1») Ay ve \ Ps 

charm boxes, swords, crossbows of the Lisu tribe, and most important a dtompa sword vie a) — ‘ ; , eS cS + a =a 
for dancing. ... Just now a boy came in with another lot of books, circ. 300. And another CAves an <i 3 78 {7=] 
long scroll, by golly, making two in my possession and three bought, and two negoti- y _ v CoOF > = P 
ated for. The museum ought to feel lucky, because they are darned difficult to get. Nf oy GS =~ { F =x 

These are perhaps the only ones left, and in another year it will be impossible. Then, 7) = ve — ] ; pa (IL oy = 4 y 
also, (the boy) brought in a cymbal, which | bought after much bargaining for two sf Ay M2 =t4 rem BA ad —— (la) y OAL 
hundred Yunnan dollars. He claims it is 200 years old .. The dtompas hand it from : = —2 —* | — le 

father to son, and each time add a little strip of cloth to the handle for each generation. * Wy (20) | v) c= Ue) Cha 

This is supposed to have twelve generations behind it. Again the museum ought to = LoS / | 2 DW 7 J) 

feel lucky. These have almost certainly never been sold before.'* 4) ‘ Gi) ) 4 So akin 
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When we got back (from an excursion to a Tibetan monastery and a hermitage) | "Io . -“ {jm ——— 
discovered more Naxi books and the promise of another scroll. Mr. Andrews says that pi = ieee -o ee OF 1.12a,b 
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of Dongba pictographs from 
dtompas, the last few that there are, are now selling out, and soon they will cease to 
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exist. | certainly came out in the nick of time. ... I’m following with an inventory of 


everything I’ve got so far in case anyone would like to know.'® 


Based on this detailed list, we know that Quentin Roosevelt collected nine furs (snow leop- 
ard, lynx, snow wolf, golden monkey, and panda), a pipe, teapots, Tibetan manuscripts, 
ritual cards, coins, eight Tibetan painted scrolls, ritual dg es twelve Naxi paintings 


to go around and buy all you require. If you need a thousand more, just wire OK, and 
| will know and go ahead and get them, and anything else on the market. The reason 


(he called them “banners”), six long scrolls (five o Va on_ paper nd Ss [sh is r {i S this, | TaN ‘as that ROCK is on his way to Likiang from Honolulu. 
hundred Naxi books. i] le S( eC ‘al Grr that a house be got ready for him. Now, if he 
i i out Dongba ceremonial rituals, r 


While among the Naxi, Roosevelt learned ab eligious 
iconography, and manuscript literature. He filled his travel journal with pages of hand-drawn 
pictographs, sketches of religious symbols and deities, and detailed notes about ceremonial 
funeral scrolls that would later become the primary source material for his thesis. 

After only ten days in Lijiang, Roosevelt traveled comfortably back via Dali to Kun- 
ming and from there to Haiphong in a private car that was offered him by the head of the 
rail company. In Haiphong, he boarded a tiny steamer with a Vietnamese family, two hun- 
dred cows, and four hundred pigs. On June 9 in Hong Kong, Roosevelt boarded the Empress 
of Canada, which brought him via Yokohama and Honolulu to San Francisco. He arrived in 
New York at the beginning of July 1939 with about twenty crates of collected items. “It will 
be a very welcome feeling to get back,” he wrote to his mother. “I expect we'll all meet at 
the River Club as usual. It will be very nice indeed. Just wait until you see all my things. | 
still have almost half of my money left, too.” 

Even after Roosevelt's return to the United States, the collection grew: he had asked 
Reverend Andrews to collect specific objects for him. Andrews wrote: “| have a few things 
here for you, and shall be sending them off as soon as | have a good collection. | want to do 
the best for you. | have no place for rubbish, and | desire to get things that you will not be 
ashamed to show any where.””” In a later letter, Andrews pointed out that the prices for 
Naxi books had increased considerably and that he was afraid the prices would increase 
even more because of an expected visit by Joseph Rock to the region: 


Now my express purpose of writing you at this time is as follows. Do you need any 
more Nashi books? If you do, please let me know at once, by wire, and | will hire men 
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Wk f IS will 10 up b> e books he can put his men to buy, and the value of 
them will go up in price 200%. In fact, it will be hopeless to try and buy against him, 
and his men will see that no books are brought here. Now, if you desire me to go ahead, 
just say OK. | don’t want to go and buy up a lot of books that you have no use for. | 
have a few here. But | will gladly make up a horse load if you still require them.'® 


And thus, with Andrews’s help, Roosevelt acquired more manuscripts. Reserving a few 
artifacts for his personal collection in Oyster Bay, Roosevelt sent the bulk to his sponsors. 
He later sold the Naxi books he had collected to the Library of Congress: eleven hundred 
books in September 1940 and one thousand seventy-three books in November 1945.'° 


Pictographs and Funeral Scrolls 


Back at Harvard, Roosevelt undertook his highly ambitious undergraduate thesis, “A Pre- 
liminary Study of the Nashi People: Their History, Religion, and Art.’ His detailed descrip- 
tions of art objects and hand-drawn examples of various writing systems and iconography 
add a much-needed dimension to Dongba scholarship. In particular, when he compares the 
pictographic “shelu” (sijiulujiu) script and the phonetic “gurrhba” (geba) script, his nuanced 
observations and methodical presentation of the material are rare contributions. One 
should be aware that after 1949, the Dongba religion was proscribed by the Communist 
authorities. Dongba studies were very limited. In China, the work of linguists, historians, 
and social scientists was mainly focused on documenting museum collections, while the 
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1.13 a-d 

Funeral scroll (Hei Zhi Pi) 
Northwestern Yunnan Province, 
China 

Ink and paint on fabric, paper 
358 % x 9 in. (910 x 23 cm) 
Collection of the daughters 

of Quentin Roosevelt 


EAE 
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1.13 ¢ (top) 

Here Dongba Shilo leads the 
soul through the realm of the 
titans (lamaye) where there is 
still fighting and killing. He is 
riding his horse and carrying a 
flag and a flat bell (zara) used 
by Dongba priests and Bonpo 
priests and monks. Behind 
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him is a white horse carry- Roosevelt's father and uncle 
ing a naka (thread sculpture). Kermit and which sparked 
The naka is Dongba Shilo's Quentin’s interest in the Naxi. 


soul. The dragon above also 
symbolizes the transformation 
of Dongba Shilo’s soul and its 
ascension to the heavens. 
This scroll is quite likely the 
one collected by Quentin 
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foreign anthropologists who returned to conduct research in China in the late 1980s had 
limited opportunities to study the Dongba tradition. It is safe to assume that little or no 
Dongba art was produced in Lijiang for more than four decades, and when the Dongba 
religion was rehabilitated in the mid-1990s, Dongba cultural production could not possibly 
return to where it had been interrupted. 


Roosevelt approached the pictographs with a critical eye for artistry. He writes: 


The calligraphy in the pictographic characters is remarkably deft and competent. 
There is something vigorous and alive in the little animals, they seem to live and 
breathe. The economy of line with which they are executed makes them extremely 
convincing, and indeed there is not a superfluous drop of ink in their whole makeup. 
As | will show later, this style appears also in the painted funeral scrolls, especially 
the more ancient ones.”° 


Later in the thesis, he draws the connection between the pictographic characters and the 
painting style: “Certain characters seem only to have been enlarged, with no other change, 
and transplanted bodily to the scroll or banner’’”" 

The core of his thesis consists of a close comparison of five Hei Zhi Pi, or ceremonial 
funeral scrolls. These scrolls, some of them forty feet long and covered with intricately 
painted scenes, are of great importance in the Dongba religion, as they act as a bridge for the 
soul to reach the realm of the gods. Roosevelt builds his analysis around one scroll in par- 
ticular (“the most beautiful of the scrolls, and fortunately .. the best preserved”), providing 
an exhaustive examination of the cosmology, iconography, and artistic technique.?* Using 
Rock's translation of a manuscript that would be chanted aloud during the funerary cere- 


mony, he summarizes the significance of each scene ted the. scroll, begfhnind| from 
the depths of hell and ending at the realm of the g ile Ep} SC e ‘al 


essential symbols and scenes that are similar, no two scrolls are exactly alike. Roosevelt 
points out differences between the five scrolls (and compares the manuscript and scroll that 
Rock describes), attributing variations to both the time period of the scrolls’ creation and 
evaluating the skill of the artist. Roosevelt appreciated the sketchy but skillful Dongba style. 
He writes, “With marvelously few lines the artist shows the yaks, oxen, or horses prancing, 
galloping and rearing, and the lines have a taut look, like a tightly-coiled spring. The function 
of the limbs is perfectly understood, and the proportions are perfect.” 7? 

In analyzing the iconographic manifestation of Naxi syncretism, Roosevelt refers to 
other forms of East Asian art and iconography, including Tibetan, Jain, Indian, and Nepal- 
ese styles. He demonstrates a keen sense of artistic comparison when identifying stylistic 
differences between Tibetan and Dongba painting, pointing out that “although the Naxi 
painting has generally more freedom and fresh vigor than the orthodox painting of the 
Lama Buddhist Church in Tibet, it lacks a great deal of its sophistication and finish.’”* He 
further writes: “The [Tibetan] artist has placed so much emphasis on the intricate details 
that the individual figures merely form part of the main decorative design. In the Nashi 
example, the artist has made each of the figures active; they all seem to dance.’ 

For Roosevelt the art of Tibet was frozen when Buddhism came into Tibet, with its 
rigid system of monasteries and religious establishments: “The technique matured and 
became marvelously efficient, but the imagination was shackled; every dot and line of 
shading had to be in a particular place, and it had to be of a prescribed size.’ 

Roosevelt also compares the art of Ajanta with the art of the Jains; he describes the 
Jain artist’s “purely linear style’ whereas the artist in Ajanta “has seen the possibilities of 


making the abstract form beautiful. He has been aided in this by his ability to represent 
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the third dimension.”2’ According to Roosevelt, “The same comparison holds true to a 


limited extent between the Tibetan lama painting and the painting on the Nashi scrolls, 
for the former generally have a sort of stilted plasticity, while the latter are generally 
almost purely linear.””8 

In addition, Roosevelt includes a comparison of Dongba and Tibetan iconography, 
pointing out in great detail similarities and differences between the Dongba notion of the 
six realms of possible rebirth portrayed on the funeral scroll and the Buddhist notion of 
six realms in a Wheel of Life or Existence. 

Roosevelt drew heavily on the published work of Joseph Rock, who lived among the 
Naxi for twenty-seven years and whose scholarship remains the most reliable and whose 
dictionary is the most complete. Unfortunately Roosevelt could not take full advantage of 
Rock’s sources and findings, as the bulk of this scholarship was published after the war. 
Roosevelt tried to contact Rock before he traveled to Lijiang and sent him a letter with 
many questions, but Rock never replied.” 

When reading Roosevelt's thesis, one should be aware of the limits of scholarship and 
the paucity of secondary source material on Chinese minorities at the time. But even today, 
many questions that Roosevelt raised concerning the origin of the Naxi, the pictographs, 
and the Dongba religion are unsolved and debated among scholars. Was Roosevelt wrong 
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1.14 

Naxi manuscript. 
4x11%in. 

(10 x 28.5 cm) 
Private Collection 
2.695 
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Detail from a Naxi manuscript. 
Private Collection 

2.695 


1.16 
Quentin Roosevelt on his 1939 


journey. 


when he attempted to place the historical origin of, axi the. Tibetan_e f J Gesar 
or when he claimed the Dongba religion was a for e-B f n LO} Si eC ‘al 
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indigenous shamanism? Today we know that the issue of the relationship between 
Dongba and Bon traditions is complex and still subject to debate. The least that can be said 
about the Dongba religion is that it is a multilayered tradition with some ties to the ancient 
Bon as well as to the systematized post-Buddhist tradition.*° 

Roosevelt’s enduring and greatest contribution remains bringing unique and excep- 
tional artifacts to the United States—objects that probably would have been ruined during 
the Cultural Revolution—and bringing them to the attention of a larger public, not only 
through his thesis but also and especially through several articles in popular magazines. 
Indirectly, he contributed to this publication and exhibition, which are based on the mate- 
rial that he collected more than sixty years ago. 


e& 


After graduation from Harvard, Roosevelt was commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army. In 1942 he went overseas with the First Division; in February 1943, while on 
the Tunisian front, he was wounded by a bullet from the machine gun of a low-flying Mess- 
erschmitt fighter plane. From August until October 1943 he was a Battery Commander in 
Sicily; from October 1943 until June 1944 he served in the First Division in England and 
participated in the amphibious assault on Omaha Beach in Normandy on June 6. From July 
1944 until March 1945 he worked at the Office of Strategic Services (O.S.S.) Headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., in preparation for a tour of duty in China that he took from March 
until September 1945 as Secret Intelligence Chief, O.S.S., in Chongqing. He left service in 
the beginning of January 1946. He was decorated many times for his service, winning the 
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Purple Heart, Bronze Star, Silver Star, and the Croix de Guerre. On April 12, 1944, while 
stationed in England, he married Frances Blanche Webb, with whom he had three daugh- 


ters: Alexandra, Anna, and Susan.?! 


He was engaged by Pan American Airways in 1946 to 
establish the company’s commercial routes in China. In 1947 he was named vice president 
and director of the China National Aviation Corporation in Shanghai. Quentin Roosevelt 
died in a plane crash in December 1948 forty miles northeast of Hong Kong when he was 


twenty-nine. 
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“There, in that mountainous country, segregated from the rest of China, | found what one 
writer has called Shangri-La, a place of great peace. The natives know nothing of the out- 
side world, and care less. They have only vague notions that war is going on in China.’ 

—Quentin Roosevelt?? 


given entry relates. 


For all these items, Roosevelt owed Andrews 


$954.94, including telegrams and postage. It is 
not clear if the collected items finally reached 


The Library of Congress paid $2,000 in Septem- 
ber 1940 and $1,000 in November 1945. Acc. 
No. 601 603 and 0855E; courtesy Roosevelt fam- 


Quentin Roosevelt, “A Preliminary Study of the 
Nashi People: Their History, Religion and Art” 
(honors thesis, Harvard College, 1941), 57. 

Roosevelt, “A Preliminary Study,’ 84. 

Roosevelt, “A Preliminary Study,’ 73. 

Roosevelt, “A Preliminary Study,’ 84. 

Roosevelt, “A Preliminary Study,’ 76. 

Roosevelt, “A Preliminary Study,’ 77. 

Roosevelt, “A Preliminary Study,” 75. 

Roosevelt, “A Preliminary Study,’ 79. 

Roosevelt, “A Preliminary Study,’ 76. 

Rock, who was not on good terms with Andrews, 
certainly knew about Roosevelt’s friendship 
with Andrews. This is possibly the reason why 
Rock never replied to Roosevelt. 

See Christine Mathieu's essay in this volume. 

| am very grateful to Sandy Roosevelt for her 
patience and willingness to allow me to go 
through the family archive in her home. 

There were rumors of sabotage, fueled by Roose- 
velt’s past as a World War Il officer with the 
Office of Strategic Services, but these could 
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CHAPTER 2 


A Brief History of the Naxi People 


Guo Dalie (#BA71) 
Translated by Runxiao Zhu and Christine Mathieu 


The Naxi people of southwestern China are one of the fifty-five minority ethnic nation- 
alities in China. Together with the Mosuo, they currently number about 320,000, with the 
vast majority (approximately 240,000 people) living in the region centered on the old city 
of Lijiang in Yunnan Province. Before the 1990s Lijiang was very remote and difficult to 
reach. Lijiang was named a UNESCO World Heritage site in 1997, and the Dongba picto- 
graphic script of the Naxi was made a UNESCO World Memory in 2003. Lijiang now wel- 
comes more than six million tourists every year. 

The Naxi people are believed to be descended from nomadic tribes of northwestern 
China, Han Chinese, and others. The most remote of the Naxi’s ancestors migrated to the 
southwest as early as the second century BCE. China has a vast territory, and the south- 
western part of the country is mostly mountains and deep valleys, which are difficult to 
access. In ancient China, central authorities could not rule these frontier regions effec- 
tively, and local powers held sway. 

From 58 to 74 CE the Bai Lang Yi (White Wolf Barbarians), a tribal people, ancestors 
of the Naxi, traveled thousands of miles to Luoyang, then the capital of the Eastern Han 


contains 44 sentences and 176 words, of which 90 have phonetic correspondences in con- 
temporary Naxi language. 

In 240 CE Zhu Geliang, the chancellor of the Kingdom of Shu Han during the period 
of the Three Kingdoms, conquered the Mo-sha Yi (Mo-sha Barbarians) who controlled salt 
and iron mines in southern Sichuan. The name Mo-sha is believed to be a precursor of 
Mo-so and the event is the first historical reference to the Naxi’s most direct ancestors. 

From 581 to 959 CE during the Sui, Tang, and Five Dynasties, what is today southwest- 
ern China was under the political aegis of the Tibetan Yarlung dynasty and of the Yi and 
Bai people of the Nanzhao kingdom centered on present-day Dali. The Naxi lived between 
these two dominant powers. In the seventh century, the Naxi were made subjects of the 
Tang empire. Then in the ninth century the Nanzhao rulers took control of Lijiang and 
renamed the Jade Dragon Snow Mountain their northern sacred peak. 

The Tibetans and the Naxi have long historical ties. In 703 the Tibetan Tsenpo King 
Dusong Mangpoje (‘du srong mang po rje; 676-704) headed south to Lijiang, where he died 
the following year. According to legend, a Tibetan prince married a beautiful Naxi girl. The 
Yarlung dynasty also assigned provincial governors in Lijiang, beginning a _ cultural 
exchange between Lijiang and Tibet that continued for 1,300 years. The Naxi’s struggles 
with the Tibetans were also narrated in the famous epic of Gesar of Ling. 

Between 1253 and 1723 Lijiang became the center of the Naxi kingdom, under the 
hereditary rule of the Ah and Mu families. The Mu brought relative stability and rapid 
social, economic, and cultural development to the region. 

In 1253 the Mongol Kublai Khan led his armies from northwestern China (Ningxia 
and Gansu) through Sichuan to the Dali Kingdom. The Mongols used leather rafts to cross 
the Jinshajiang (Golden Sand River) to the north of Lijiang. The Naxi leader Ah-cong Ah- 
liang submitted to the invading troops, and Kublai Khan made him a local governor. Indi- 


dynasty. The Bai Lang are credited with a set of thr ms t describe theirfjourifey_to rulef thrdudh hereditary. local governors gave the imperial powers the means to 
the south and are known as the Bai Lang Songs. m strife S( eC ‘al tt as i S EES 
ri arly 


porary period in the original language and transcribed into Chinese characters. This poem 


2.1 

Naxi territories spread east 
and west of the Jinshajiang 
River, amid high mountains 
and deep valleys. 
Photograph by Cindy Ho 
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uring the e ing period, the Naxi king Ah-jia Ah-de was given the Chinese sur- 
name of Mu by Emperor Zhu Yuanzhang. The Mu ruled Lijiang for twenty-two generations 
and a period of four hundred seventy years until the Qing administration took control in 
1723. For the greater part of their rule, the Mu relied on the trust and support of the Ming- 
dynasty emperors. They expanded their kingdom into Tibetan territory in the north, 
through Muli and Ninglang in Sichuan in the northeast and to Nujiang in the west. The Mu 
family also formed political unions with outside powers through marriage. They mined 
gold and silver, accumulating great wealth, and provided the last Ming emperor, Chongzhen, 
with funds to build fortifications in the north for the imperial tombs. 

The Mu family had a strong interest in Han Chinese culture. Six of the Mu_ rulers 
wrote poetry for posterity, especially the twelfth Naxi king, who composed six major works 
comprising 806 poems. Some of these poems are still cherished today. The Mu family also 
patronized many religions including Taoism, Chinese Buddhism, and Tibetan Buddhism. 
Mu Zeng, who was a devout Buddhist, spent ten years printing 108 volumes of the Tibetan 
edition Tripitaka (Bkav-vgyur), and later dedicated it to the Jokhang Temple in Tibet. 

The system of indirect rule under the Mu kings led to stability, but it was a closed 
society that eventually constrained economic development. After 1723 the Qing govern- 
ment took direct control, sending imperial officials to Lijiang. The Qing developed 
agriculture and water conservancy, set up schools to promote Naxi culture, and estab- 
lished national civil examinations for public office. From 1723 to 1911 a total of sixty 
Naxis reached the second degree in the national civil service and seven Naxis reached the 
third degree. Two were promoted to the highest academic institutions of the Qing 
Imperial Academy. 
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The economic and cultural development of Lijiang reached its height after the Qing dynasty 
was overthrown by Sun Yat-sen’s revolution in 1911. In the 1930s Japan invaded China and 
occupied first the eastern provinces and eventually reached the western frontier and into 
Burma. During World War Il Lijiang was beyond enemy lines, and it was the only land 
route from Yunnan to India via Tibet. Each year more than 25,000 horses and 1,200 mer- 
chants traveled this route. Lijiang also had strategic importance for air traffic; even the 
famous American “Flying Tigers” opened up a new air route in Lijiang. 

In 1949 the Chinese Communist Party established the People’s Republic of China, and 
the Naxi region underwent profound changes. First there was land reform: land was dis- 
tributed free to farmers. The government then organized agricultural cooperatives and 
reformed private industry and corporations, gradually transforming those into  public- 
private partnerships or state-owned corporations. Workers and peasants began to _partici- 
pate in state management. The new Lijiang Prefecture’s People’s Government was 
established. On April 10, 1961, the Lijiang Naxi Autonomous County was founded. In 2003 
there were new adminsitrative reforms and Lijiang Prefecture became Lijiang Municipal- 
ity. Accordingly, the Lijiang Naxi Autonomous County was split into Yulong Naxi Autono- 
mous County and the Old Town district (county level), with 220,000 people in the first 
county and 120,000 in the second. 

As happened in other parts of China, after the revolution of 1949, Lijiang experi- 
enced difficult setbacks during three years (1959-62) of natural disasters and ten years 
(1966-76) of the Cultural Revolution. However, after the political reforms of 1979, Lijiang 
underwent fundamental changes. Collectivized lands were redistributed to households. 
Farmers could plant freely and were allowed to sublet their lands. The new economic 
regime also abolished the agricultural tax, which had been imposed for more than one 
thousand years. In the city the collectivized state system of rationing crops, food, and 
clothes was discontinued. The government enco indi and priva wne 
business enterprises as well as private ransporcQ ey) AFR MHASC 
promote local economic development. 

Improvements to transportation were rapid and far reaching. In 1995 the Lijiang Air- 
port was built. The highway from Dali to Lijiang was greatly improved and transportation 
from Lijiang to the outside was no longer arduous. And in 2009 the railway linked Kunming 
and Lijiang. Lijiang has now experienced more than fifteen years of sustained and rapid 
economic growth. In 1994 the Yunnan provincial government held its tourism conference 
in Lijiang and decided to make Lijiang an international tourist city. On February 3, 1996, 
however, a massive earthqhake of magnitude seven shook Lijiang. The disaster brought 
both domestic and international attention and support. On December 4, 1997, the Old 
Town of Lijiang became one of the UNESCO world cultural heritage sites, thereby greatly 
enhancing the reputation of the region. Today the Chinese government pays special atten- 
tion to protecting and restoring the cultural relics of Lijiang, such as the famous mural 
paintings at the Baisha temple, and maintaining the historic Lijiang town built by the Mu 
family during the Ming dynasty. 

Economic prosperity has also fostered cultural development and change, and with 
this a revival of Naxi traditions including the Dongba religious practices. The Dongba 
religion is an animistic tradition, passed down from ancient times. It does not have profes- 
sional priests, formal organization, or fixed places of worship such as temples. However, 
the Dongba religion possesses a unique Naxi legacy in the form of a pictographic language, 
now known as the Dongba script. Together with Dongba painting, music, and dance, this 
script is the greatest treasure of Naxi culture. In the 1980s the Naxi intellectual He Wan- 
bao coined the term “Dongba culture” and gave impetus to the full rehabilitation of the 
Dongba tradition. 
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One hundred years before this revival, European and American scholars and missionaries 
had already become aware of Dongba culture. In 1913 the French scholar Jacques Bacot 
published a study of the Dongba in France, which included some Dongba manuscripts. 
However, the Austrian-born American scholar Joseph F. Rock spent the longest time with 
the Naxi and published the most about them. From 1922 to 1949 Rock did extensive research 
in the Naxi regions. He published The Ancient Na-Khi Kingdom of South-West China in the 
United States in 1947, and his encyclopedia of Dongba culture, A Nakhi-English Encyclope- 
dic Dictionary, was published in Italy in 1963 and 1972. In China the scholar Li Lincan also 
published a Naxi pictographic and phonetic dictionary, as well as other books. Later, Fang 
Guoyu published his own Naxi pictographic dictionary. These two scholars set a good foun- 
dation for further Dongba cultural research in China. In the 1960s the Lijiang county gov- 
ernment organized well-known Dongba priests and scholars to begin the translation of 
Dongba ritual manuscripts, under extremely difficult conditions. 

Established in 1980, the Lijiang Dongba Cultural Research Institute engaged Dongba 
priests and Naxi scholars to transcribe, translate, and preserve the entire Dongba ceremo- 
nial corpus. After nearly twenty years the institute finally completed this task and pub- 
lished An Annotated Collection of Naxi Dongba Manuscripts in one hundred volumes. In 
1983, 1999, and 2003 Lijiang hosted three large-scale academic conferences that were 
attended by scholars from Europe, Asia, and the United States. Meanwhile Chinese schol- 
ars have also gone abroad to give lectures, and they have published hundreds of research 
papers. In addition Yunnan Ethnic University, Chongqing Southwest University, and 
Shanghai East China Normal University have launched Dongba cultural studies at under- 
graduate, graduate, and doctoral levels. Naxi studies held a prominent place in the Six- 
teenth World Congress of the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences (IUAES) held in Kunming, Yunnan Province, in 2009. Since 1999, the education 


Ey t_in§ Wjian as paid special attention to teaching Naxi Dongba culture in ele- 
eC amu 18 t GEG G: were presented at the IUAES conference in Kun- 


ed were well received. 

re Dongba culture is promoted by the development of cultural parks such as those 
at Dongba Valley and at the Jade Water Village at the foot of Jade Dragon Snow Mountain. 
There, during the summer, hundreds of international visitors and students come and learn 
about Dongba culture. 
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CHAPTER 3 


My Experience of Dongba Religion and Art 


He Limin (17) 
Translated by Runxiao Zhu and Christine Mathieu 


My original interest in Dongba art 


| was born in Gongshan Dulong and Nu Autonomous County, in Nujiang, Yunnan Province. 
North of Gongshan is the Tibet Autonomous Region and to the west is Myanmar. | went to 
school in Gongshan Dulong when | was seven years old, but when | was in the fifth grade, 
my parents sent me to Sanyuan to live with my grandparents. And so | grew up in Sanyuan, 
a village twelve kilometers southeast of the Old Town of Lijiang in Yunnan Province. 

Not long after my parents sent me to Lijiang, the Cultural Revolution (1966-76) began. 
On three occasions, | was forced to interrupt my schooling, as many other children and 
young people in China did, in order to do agricultural work. When | was in middle school, 
we had classes in a room above the headquarters of the local production brigade. One day, 
one of my classmates dragged an old, long rectangular chest from a corner. It was filled with 
old books. We took them out and looked through them. The books were not written in 
Chinese characters; instead they were filled with drawings, animal patterns, and strange 


symbols. Some had color illustrations. My classmates trie@\to read_these sfmbof, but 
| was especially fascinated. The books had been c d | of & e ‘al 
adqu 


the Red Guards, and it was only because our classroom was above the brigade he arters 


that we were able to see these “poisonous weeds,’ as the Red Guards called the books. 

Later | learned from my family that these were Dongba manuscripts and that they 
were the legacy of our ancestors. They told me that my grandmother's family was from the 
oldest and most influential Dongba clan in our village and that some of her relatives had 
been famous Dongba priests up to the Republican period (1912-49). Among them, He 
Guihua (who was also known as Dongba Yuzhao), and his son He Mingkui (Dongba Wen- 


3.1 

(left) He Limin paints a 
wooden slat (kobiu) in 
preparation for the Sigv 
ceremony, offered to the 
Nagas, or serpent and dragon 
spirits, which the Dongba 

call si, lv, or leemee, the 

latter being cognates of the 
Tibetan klu and Chinese long. 
The Dongba priests sacrifice 
to the Nagas at springtime 

to obtain wealth, longevity, 
health, and medicine. 


3.2 
(right) Painted kobiu showing 
dragon guardian deities. 


All photographs in this chapter by 
Cindy Ho 
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can) had great standing. The American scholar Joseph Rock and the Chinese scholars Tao 
Yunkui and Li Lincan had visited them during the first half of the twentieth century and 
collected their Dongba manuscripts. My grandmother also told me stories about the 
Dongba rituals and festivals that had taken place in our village in the past. My maternal 
grandfather, who grew up in a neighboring village, was also of Dongba lineage. My mother 
told me that her father’s family had practiced traditional Dongba medicine. When she was 
young, my mother and her younger sister had seen many Dongba books in our family 
home, and they had often accompanied relatives into the mountains to collect medicinal 


ts a helb§. Howkver, from 1950 on, following the revolution, all religious activities 
opted S55 @F maternal grandfather’s village. In 1999, with restric- 
ti 


ions on religious practices eased, | went back to our village to organize a Dongba heritage 
class, and in 2000 our clan performed the Dongba Sacrifice to Heaven. After almost half a 
century, Dongba art and culture had returned to Sanyuan. 

It was not until | was in college that | decided to study Dongba culture. One day He 
Zhiwu, a scholar of Naxi Dongba culture at the Yunnan Academy of Social Sciences, came 
to my university to deliver a lecture on the Dongba pictographic script. He discussed Naxi 
Dongba culture and explained its importance, its origins, and its development. | remem- 
bered the Dongba manuscripts | had seen as a schoolboy, and | now fully realized their 
significance to social science. After this lecture | decided that | would not become a writer 
and instead that | would dedicate myself to the study of Naxi Dongba culture and art. 


My training in Dongba calligraphy, painting, 
dance, and other artistic activities 


After | graduated from college, | worked at the Dongba Culture Research Institute in 
Lijiang, under the Yunnan Academy of Social Sciences. At this time we had the assistance 
of three old Dongba priests: He Yuncai, He Yunzhang, and Yang Shixing. Our work con- 
sisted of transcribing ceremonial texts in the International Phonetic Alphabet as the 
Dongba priests chanted from the ritual manuscripts. We then translated these texts into 
Chinese. My colleagues and | were new at this task, and we often had problems under- 
standing archaic terms, which led to lively arguments. From my perspective it was impera- 
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3.3 

(left) The world of the Nagas, 
with guardian dragons on 
either side of the gates. 


3.4 

(right) Flat-top kobiu 
depicting Naga demons. 

The Dongbas use two types of 
kobiu: one type has a pointed 
top as is shown above and 
the other has a flat top. 

The former represent gods as 
well as ghosts and demons, 
and the latter represent 
dangerous ghosts. 


3.5 
(left) He Limin reads from a 
manuscript. 


3.6 

(right) He Limin wearing the 
ka, the Dongba crown—in the 
center lobe is Dongba Shilo, 
next is Dalamibbu (the tiger- 
fire god, the Bon deity Tagla 
Membar), and Garuda. 


tive to fully understand the complete ritual text: from what was actually written on the 


page to what each of the pictographs meant. | would note everything—every line, word, 
name, and sentence. After two years, | went to Beijing University to study philosophy and 
religion. By then | was able to write to my Dongba teachers using the pictographs. | learned 
later that they were always very excited to receive my letters and that they would sit in the 
courtyard of the Research Institute everyday, reading my letters over and over. 

It was not until | had returned to Lijiang in 1986 that | actually learned to write Dongba 
books. My first Dongba teacher was He Yunzhang from Ludian. As he could not speak any 
Chinese and could only explain the contents of the manuscripts by using his native Naxi, he 


Zhongdian County, focused his teaching on Dongba religious thought and dance. He Yuzhe, 
from the same village, also became my master and taught me how to chant and sing Dongba 
music. | feel truly fortunate to have studied with such eminent Dongba priests at a time 
when Dongba culture was on the verge of disappearing. 

In 1998 | established the Lijiang Naxi Culture Research School in Sanyuan to promote 
Dongba culture. While | continued to study, | also taught the Dongba scripts, ritual texts, 
painting, music, dance, and ritual ceremony, balancing practice and theory. We have now 
held Dongba rituals in many Naxi villages. My Dongba cultural and artistic practice is 
concerned with the lives of rural people but also with Naxi society in general. | hope to 
maintain the folk characteristics of Naxi religious art and to contribute to a vigorous and 
vital Dongba artistic culture. 


My understanding of Dongba artistic standards 


To date there has been little formal study of Naxi art and iconography. Simply speaking, 
therefore, what may be considered beautiful in Dongba art? In the Naxi language the word 
for “beauty” is ee [w*?]. Are there standards of beauty in the Dongba manuscripts, in the 
language of myth and ritual, the fine arts such as paintings and sculptures, chanting, danc- 
ing, and ritual performance? | believe Dongba religion and art can be appreciated on the 
basis of general and individual aesthetic standards—the general standard of beauty, or ee 
[w?], and individual talent, or menyinyibe’ee [mO*? °° i?'be?4w??]. 

The general standard in Dongba art has three criteria: so [so*'], ddu [du*"], and ee [w**]. 
So refers to the teachings passed down through a Dongba lineage. Instruction in ritual prac- 


was often overlooked for the translating work at t archfWnstitute. He was} very kind, is alJays fJa8sed_ tHrough_a lineage, which determines not only a Dongba priest's masters 
honest, and dedicated, and | invited him to collab n fA rfied Gy eC ‘al d bog tor] } ie Qf: is tutelary deities. Unless a Dongba priest has such a 
a ner i 


taught me how to write pictographs and how to paint. He even composed egin ourse 
in Dongba Art for my benefit. In addition to writing and painting, he made beautiful and 
lively bamboo and papier-maché sculptures of yaks, horses, and goats. 

After several years, as his health began failing him, He Yunzhang returned to his 
home village. He Shicheng was my second master. Like He Yunzhang, He Shicheng spoke 
no Chinese and used Naxi to explain the ritual texts. He was, however, extremely talented 
and had the most extraordinary memory. He taught me about Dongba rituals, manuscripts, 
and religious beliefs. He also invited me to join in many Dongba ceremonies where | 
learned Dongba singing, dancing, painting, and sculpture through active participation. 
Even after He Shicheng returned to his hometown, he continued to teach me _ various 
dances and ritual moves whenever | visited him. 

Thus for a period of twenty years, | learned about Dongba culture from living with 
the old Dongba priests at the Research Institute; they supported me warmly and taught 
me so generously. He Yuncai, He Yunzhang, Yang Shixing, He Shicheng, He Xuezhi, Zheng 
Wusan, He Chengdian, He Kaixiang, and He Jigui— their friendly faces, the depth of their 
chanting, their knowledge, and the physical power and flexibility with which they per- 
formed rituals—all inspired my studies in Dongba art and culture. 

Since my very first day at the Institute, | have been engaged with the old priests, 
learning with them wherever they take me—in their houses, in the fields or forests, and 
mountain regions—and they still teach me and inspire me today. In 1998 He Xuewen from 
Jizi, in Tai'an County, became my master. He taught me how to dance and chant from the 
Dongba manuscripts and devoted six years to instructing me in the fundamentals of 
Dongba dance. At the same time | also became Xi Anian’s student. Xi, from Sanba, in 
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lineage, no matter how well versed he may be in reading the books, his rituals will have no 
substance. Ddu refers to Dongba traditional rules. The writing of manuscripts, the fine arts 
of paintings and sculptures, singing, dancing, and ritual performance are guided by a set of 
rules and taboos. A Dongba priest who breaks these rules loses legitimacy. Ee, or beauty, 
implies perfection and purity. In the Dongba religion, the arts of dancing, singing, painting, 
calligraphy, and ritual performance should be perfected so as to become natural and effort- 
less. Dongba art must also have vigor and yet be balanced and harmonious. 

Individual talent, menyinyibe’ee, imbues the various aspects of Dongba art and cul- 
ture—ritual language, calligraphy, painting, singing, dancing, and ritual performance— 
with a special dimension. This is brought about by the Dongba priest's natural ability, his 
capacity to express deep understanding, creativity, and innovation. Individual talents, 
however, should not do away with the general established standards. Dongba art is not a 
place for individual contest and competition. 

Most Dongba priests can fulfill general expectations, but not all Dongba priests are 
able to develop individual artistic talents. Dongba priests believe that a renowned and 
excellent master can pass onto his disciples some of his strength, talents, and expertise. 
The Great Dongbas (as the most knowledgeable priests are called) will satisfy all general 
criteria as well as express their own individual artistic standards. However, even Great 
Dongbas are not usually able to excel in all of the Dongba art forms. Of course, | am looking 
at Dongba art from the perspective of traditional wisdom and lore. Unlike Buddhism, 
Dongba religion was not a full-fledged political religion, and since it has no systematized, 
formal orthodoxy, it has not developed strict religious and academic aesthetic rules and 
standards, but it is undeniable that Dongba religious art has general aesthetic standards. 
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3.7 
He Limin and He Jigui dancing 
with swords and flat bells. 


My understanding of Dongba artistic styles 


Stylistically Dongba art has developed with relative om J&d according to [geod 
Dongba art has distinct regional styles that are evi all ( f od] 
an 


Painting, calligraphy, dancing, ritual performance, so forth have assumed di 


aphy. 
Sche Art 
ferent 
aesthetic forms in different parts of Naxi country. For example, the art of my first master, 
He Yunzhang, is representative of the art of western Lijiang. In his calligraphy and _ his 
painted kobiu, humans and animal figures have a great sense of volume and all assume 
graceful postures. The brush lines are quite rough, and the color is very heavy. Compared 
to He Yunzhang’s work, the calligraphy and kobiu of my other master, He Shicheng, tend 
to represent smaller figures and animals, with more natural postures, well-defined lines, 
and lighter colors. His work is typical of the style found in northern Lijiang. Dongba dance 
has the same ritual content in all parts of Lijiang: the dance depicts the Dongba priest's 
dealings with deities, ghosts, and mythical animals. However, Dongba dance styles, like 
other Dongba art forms, differ from one region to another. My master Xi Anian’s style 
exemplifies the style found in Naxi villages around western Sanba, in Shangri-La County. 
The main ritual instruments used by the Dongbas in this part of Naxi country are the leather 
drum, hand drum, and flat bell; the rhythm ratio between the hand drum and the bell is 1:3. 
The dance style of this region consists for the most part of small steps and controlled hand 
movements. The dance style from the central region of the Lijiang Naxi Basin, where my 
teacher He Xuewen resides, is quite different. The dance there consists of large and expan- 
sive movements. The ritual instruments are the leather drum, hand drum, sword, and flat 
bell. For this style, the rhythm ratio between the hand drum and the bell is 1:1. The same 
ratio is used between the bell and the sword and also between the bell and leather drum. 
Although Dongba art has definite regional forms and all artistic productions from one 
region share common and identifiable elements, all Great Dongbas also have distinct per- 
sonal styles. These individual styles reflect natural talent, but they also develop from a 
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combination of the teachings passed down the Dongba lineage and a Dongba’s own under- 


standing of the art, his own desire for expression, innovation, and creativity. For example, 


of master He JYunzhang’s teachers was a Great Dongba, He Wuyou, who lived in 
aifo t OLS inherited the writing style of He Wuyou, my 


master's calligraphy tends to be open and free. My other master, He Xuewen, was born to 
a family of Dongba priests. He studied at an early age with a Great Dongba who focused 
on his dance skills. As a result, his dance technique is almost perfect, yet his dancing style 
is very distinct and personal. The chanting and singing of other Dongba masters such as 
He Yuncai from Ludian and He Kaixiang also convey clear personalities: their voices and 


styles are outstanding. 


The relationship between Dongba ritual and art 


Dongba culture and art are inextricably linked to religion, thus Dongba culture must be 
understood from the perspective of Dongba religion and its fundamental elements—the 
priesthood, calligraphy, ritual texts, music, dance, ritual performance, and fine arts. The 
precise relationship between Dongba art and religion lies in their ritual purpose. If it were 
not for the rituals, there would have been no priests, no mythology, no pictographic scripts, 
or manuscripts. Dongba paintings and music were also produced solely for ritual perfor- 
mance. Therefore, without the Dongba religion and ritual, there would be no Dongba cul- 
ture and art today. 

Traditional Dongba culture belongs to the history and the religious tradition of the 
Naxi people. Dongba art and culture are founded in Dongba religious belief, and they form 
an integrated whole. Dongba ritual, culture, and art form an ecological chain. Ritual is the 
fundamental premise and essential condition that maintains the equilibrium of this chain, 
and therefore it is through ritual that Dongba art and culture can be understood. 
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3.8 

He Limin and He jigui 
dancing. He Jigui holds a 
small treasure vase with 
peacock feathers. Women 
have joined in with offerings. 
The seven circles on their 
capes represent seven stars. 
The stars are not identified. 
It is believed that originally 
women’s costumes had 
another two circles repre- 
senting the sun and the 
moon. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Dongba Religion 


Christine Mathieu (25 iH) 


Almost everything about the Dongba religion is steeped in mystery—its origins, its manu- 
scripts, its role in the history of the Naxi, its very nature. This Naxi religion has fascinated 
and baffled Chinese and foreign visitors to Lijiang for well over a century. Joseph Rock 
believed that the ancient Naxi religion had preserved a pre-Buddhist and purer form of 
Bon than could be found in Tibet, where Bon had absorbed so much of Buddhism that it 
had become almost indistinguishable from it. The Dongba religion and Bon share many 
rituals and deities, as well as a common founder. Indeed, the founder of the Naxi religion, 
Dongba Shilo, is none other than sTonpa Shenrab Mibo, the founder of the Bon religion. 
This, however, presents the first difficulty in circumscribing Dongba beliefs and practices 
because Shenrab Mibo is not the founder of the pre-Buddhist Bon but of the systematized 
Bon religion that developed after Buddhism was introduced in Tibet in the seventh cen- 
tury.! The Dongba tradition does not claim a relationship to Bon or to any other religion. 
Yet it has significant connections with indigenous and neighboring traditions, such as: the 
Mosuo Daba religion, which some scholars believe is a precursor of the Dongba tradition; 
the Yi Bimo, with which the Dongba religion shares a number of rituals and features; Mon- 
golian shamanism; and Buddhism, Confucianism, a 4 the_old| Na reli- 
gion amounts to more than religious syncretism. KA (5 OlUSC 
orthodoxy, the Dongba religion is relatively standardized, endowe AO its own 1S 
own iconography, and, most remarkably, its own manuscript tradition—a corpus of more 
than one thousand ceremonial books written in a pictographic script found nowhere else 
in China or Tibet—which is the only living pictographic tradition in the world today. 


An overview of the Naxi Dongba religion 


The Dongba religion that is now flourishing in Lijiang is a tradition in a process of adapta- 
tion and reconstruction after decades of official proscription.2 The old Dongba religion, 
therefore, must be sought in pre-1949 Lijiang, before the establishment of Communist 
China. But on the eve of the revolution, the Dongba was only one of several religions active 
in Lijiang—including Chinese Buddhism, Taoism, Tibetan Buddhism (Karmapa sect), the 
Chinese popular cults, and even Protestant Christianity—and among those, the old Naxi 
tradition held a tenuous position. In the 1940s, the Naxi were like most people in China: 
when they wished for children, they prayed to the Taoist fertility goddess Songzi Niang- 
Niang, and when they died, their relatives called on Chinese Buddhist or Taoist priests to 
conduct funerals. 

The diversity of the religious scene in Republican-era Lijiang may surprise some. 
Northwestern Yunnan is a mountainous region and is hard to access; in fact, Lijiang 
remained difficult to reach until the mid-1990s. While remoteness may partly explain how 
the Naxi developed and preserved a unique tradition like the Dongba religion, it does not 
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explain the religious cosmopolitanism found in Lijiang before 1949. For this, we must look 
to political history. Although it is remote, the Naxi territory lies at what was for millennia 
a_ significant geopolitical crossroad—between Tibet, Burma, the Chinese interior, and 
southern Yunnan—and the religious traditions found here reflect a long history of inter- 
tribal warfare and migration, of conquests and alliances, and, not least, several centuries 
of Chinese indirect rule, which culminated in the full integration of Lijiang into the impe- 
rial polity in the eighteenth century. 

Until 1949 and the establishment of the People’s Republic of China, however, many 
Dongba priests were still active in Naxi villages outside the town of Lijiang, especially in 
the more remote mountain areas. Some villages were renowned as “Dongba villages” 
because they were home to many priests, and some Dongba priests were known as “Dongba 
kings” on account of their superior knowledge and of the large number of ceremonies they 
could perform. Yet contemporary observers, from Jacques Bacot (1912) to the Chinese 
magistrate Wang Tuzhui (1930) and Joseph Rock and Quentin Roosevelt (1940s), all 
reported that the Dongba tradition was on the road to extinction.’ 


Tools of ceremonies and rituals* 


In the twentieth century, the Dongba religion had no centralized or formalized organiza- 
tion. It had no temples or monasteries. The Dongba priests were folk practitioners. Their 
knowledge was passed down from father to son and, apart from their religious duties, the 
priests worked in the fields. 

The Dongba tradition is sometimes called shamanism, but Naxi ritual specialists are, 
strictly speaking, priests rather than shamans as Dongba rituals do not require trance 


es or 3) fontact with gods and demons. Some Dongba priests are indeed capable of 
eC ‘al tend Ora: e © S&S in this state, they no longer act as priests. Ecstatic 
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4.1 

Dongba flat bell, zara. This 
bell is typical of Bon practitio- 
ners, and it is called zhang in 
Tibetan. The objects attached 
to it (eagle claw, and so forth) 
give it cosmic power. The 
cloths attached to the bell 
may represent the colors of 
the mandala or the previous 
generations of Dongba priests 
who owned the bell. 


Northwestern Yunnan 
Province, China 

Brass, leather, cloth, and 

paint 

8% x 8%x17in. 

(21.3 x 21.3 x 4.9 cm) 
Courtesy of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University 
39-93-60/6018 (98770078) 


4.2 


Dongba ritual sword associated 


with the Yuma, which are 
winged protective deities. 


Nothwestern Yunnan 
Province, China 

2376x1%x1 in. 

(60.5 x 4x 3.6 cm) 

Courtesy of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University 
39-93-60/6021 (98770080) 


performers are called Leebu or Sani although the term sani is derogatory, being the equiv- 
alent of “hag.”> Nevertheless, Dongba ritual has obvious connections to Himalayan and 
Mongolian shamanism, and the Dongba priests dance, sing, and beat their drums as sha- 
mans do. They also wear ceremonial robes, beaded necklaces made from conch shell 
(bbudde), and ceremonial crowns—five-lobed headdresses called ka, which depict major 
Dongba deities, including the tutelary deity Dongba Shilo in the middle lobe. 

Since the Dongba priests have no temples, ceremonies take place in natural settings— 
in fields, forest clearings, or near springs—or they may be conducted in people’s courtyards 
or inside houses. Although ritual spaces are temporary, they are elaborate and decorated 
with many objects and artworks. A central ritual object is an iron plowshare, which repre- 
sents Junasiluo, the sacred and mythical mountain that holds the earth and the sky in Naxi 
mythology. Other ceremonial objects include conch trumpets, demon-battling swords, 


ghost daggers, drums, gongs, hand bells, eagle claw, den #¥epters, various fheaddresses . 
decorated with bird feathers, the aforementioned tri gels) a GF eC ‘al | | IS eC ‘es 


ceremonial books, which are piled and available for priests to chant from: all ceremonies 
require the chanting of several manuscripts, with the longest ceremonies necessitating up 
to one hundred manuscripts. 

Colored flags, paper flowers, paper cut-outs, and paper money enliven the ceremonial 
space. The Dongba priests may also use: small wooden structures, shaped as crosses or 
tripods; highly decorated trees or tree branches on which are hung flags and naka, the Naxi 
equivalent of the Tibetan namka (silk threads arranged in geometric patterns); and papier- 
maché sculptures representing animals, deities, demons, and people. These sculptures can 
be extremely elaborate and can vary in size from doll-like to more than human size. They 
may be discarded during or after the ritual; some are stored away. Other ceremonial objects 
recall the Buddhist tradition: butter lamps, bumpa or Buddhist treasures vases, offerings 
of grains, and flour effigies (dtorma). 


Art and iconography 


The Dongba priests produce large paintings of their deities called za, or thangkas (which 
Rock and Roosevelt called banners), as well as smaller images painted on cardboard. The 
thangkas are hung in the ritual spaces above or on either side of the altars while the painted 
cards may be strung above the altar or placed in baskets of offerings. Dongba paintings are 
not intended for meditative purposes; they are representations of the gods the priest calls 
upon to preside over the ceremony. Other religious objects include wooden slats called 
kobiu and a smaller type of kobiu called o-ciu, which are painted with representations of 
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the gods, demons, flowers, animals, and religious symbols that pertain to the ceremony 
that is to be performed. Kobiu may be very finely decorated and colored; before 1949, most 
were monochrome. For ceremonies, they are planted into the ground or sometimes placed 
into baskets of grain offerings. 

The ritual paintings (at least those that date from the earlier part of the twentieth 
century) depict a limited number of deities and various mythical and symbolic animals 
(such as dragons, lions, tigers, elephants, and Garuda) as well as ritual symbols, such as 
mystic wheels (kalu), bumpa vases, flowers, and the swastika (yidua). In the paintings, 
the yidua is depicted turning clockwise in the Buddhist fashion, but in the manuscripts, it 
is almost always counterclockwise, in the Bon style. Among the most frequently repre- 
sented deities are Dongba Shilo, the great gods Soyiwade, O’Per, and Lachidomi, and the 
protective deities Meebeizisi and Tuchi Yuma. In Dongba paintings, Dongba Shilo resides 
in the south, in the element of fire, and is depicted with a green or, occasionally, a black 
body; in the Tibetan Bon tradition, Shenrab is usually blue. Shilo sits on a lotus throne, 
and below him is his white horse. The kobiu are painted for specific ceremonial uses and 
depict the lower-level gods, evil spirits, animals, or Naga spirits that are featured in the 
manuscripts from which the Dongba priests will be chanting. The great gods (heiddiu) 
cannot be depicted on kobiu because they must be displayed on a higher plane within the 
ritual space. 
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4.3a,b 
Pair of large painted wooden 
slats (kobiu). 


Northwestern Yunnan 
Province, China 

Wood, paint 

24x4%x vin. 

(61x 11.4x 1.4.cm) 

Courtesy of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University 
a. 39-93-60/6014.1 (98790056) 
b. 39-93-60/6014.2 (98790057) 
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Ceremonial instrument, conch- 
shell trumpet, fvsseimokua, 
decorated with auspicious 
symbols on brass. 


Nothwestern Yunnan 
Province, China 

Shell, brass 

10'4x5%x4in. 

(25.8 x 13.9 x 10 cm) 

Courtesy of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University 
39-93-60/6019 (98770077) 


Ceremonies 


The total number of Dongba ceremonies is difficult to assess because of local variations 
and because many ceremonies comprise sub-ceremonies. Anthony Jackson estimated that 
the Dongba corpus contains 133 complete ceremonies.© Rock thought there were “120-odd 
rituals” contained in approximately two thousand ritual books,’ and scholars at the Dongba 
Research Institute believe that ceremonies and sub-ceremonies add up to one thousand.® 

Some Dongba rituals are fixed by the calendar—for example, the Sacrifice to Heaven— 
and others are performed according to necessity, such as healing rituals and funeral rites. 
Ceremonies may last a few hours or several days and take place in the daytime or through 
the night under torchlight. Juniper branches and incense sticks are lit to purify the ritual 
space and contribute to the ceremonial atmosphere. Indeed, one should not underestimate 
the importance of spectacle in Dongba efficacy. In the 1940s, Dongba ceremonies never 
failed to attract crowds of onlookers fascinated by the chanting, the dancing, the sword 
fighting, the incense burning, the beating of drums and ringing of bells, and the stories of 
fearful mythic battles and tragic romance.” 


Dongba beliefs and moral teachings 


Since the Dongba religion had no standardized dogma, its cosmological interests must be 
gathered from its ritual corpus. To date, Joseph Rock’s Na-khi English Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary, a monumental work in two volumes, remains the most complete reference for scholars 
of the Dongba religion.'° The second volume, published posthumously and compiled from 
Rock's notes, lists thousands of deities and ghosts and demons, their mythological stories, 


©O.Arneldsche Art 


elaborate philosophical or metaphysical dimension. this world 


and the ceremonies in which they are encountered. 


The Dongba belief system is essentially animis 
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natural world in its visible and invisible aspects, including people, animals, rocks, spirits, 
deities, and ghosts—and its moral teachings pertain to normative social rules, not to indi- 
vidual salvation. Its funeral rites and mythology reveal the high value placed on honor, 
valor, and the respect of ritual rules. Dongba mythology and cosmology are imbued with 
pervasive gender egalitarianism and a_ positive disposition toward qualities that are 


as sfetificallyJ feminine, such as kindness and intelligence, even when the latter 


ing! fi illing people and wild animals, stealing, or marrying 
the wrong relative, are expressed as ritual taboos and ritual pollution. And although the 
Dongba religion does not altogether ignore individual responsibility, a great deal of anti- 
social behavior is believed to be caused by external elements—evil ghosts and demons— 
and is not clearly differentiated from other misfortunes such as illness or bad luck. 

Like many animistic traditions, the Dongba religion holds that every aspect of nature 
is inhabited by spirit and that some natural features such as springs, rivers, mountains, 
caves, rocks, and trees are especially loaded with cosmic power. The most sacred Dongba 
springs and caves are in the region of Baidi. The Dongba priests perform rituals to propiti- 
ate heaven, the stars, the spirits of the mountains, and the gods of the house and of the 
hearth; to remove pollution; to obtain longevity and reproductive powers; to worship ances- 
tors; to increase grain, herds, and wealth; to divine the future and cast horoscopes; to exor- 
cize ghosts and evil spirits in order to heal people and animals as well as to end droughts 
and other disasters; and, finally, to preside over the transformation of departed souls. 


Funerals and concepts of souls 


Dongba funeral ceremonies were once lengthy and complex affairs. Until the eighteenth 
century, the Naxi cremated their dead, and funerals were completed by a major ceremony 
performed during the eleventh month of the year, when bone remains were collected and 
buried. Dongba funerals reflected the society they served. There were ceremonies for 
Dongba priests, for victorious warriors, for courageous men and women, for men and 
women who had lived long lives (of more than sixty years), and so forth. There even was a 
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45 
Ritual drum, dabbalar. 


Northwestern Yunnan 
Province, China 

Leather, wood 
19%4x113%4x3%in. 
(47 x 27 x 10 cm) 
Collection of the daughters 
of Quentin Roosevelt 
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Crown (ka) worn by Dongba 
priests. The middle lobe 
depicts Dongba Shilo. From left 
to right, the deities are: Mee- 
bozisse, Dalamibbu (the Dongba 
equivalent of the Bon flaming 
tiger deity Tagla Membar), 
Dongba Shilo, Tuchi Yuma (the 
highest of the three hundred 
and sixty protective Yuma dei- 
ties), and the Kiut’kiu (Gar- 
uda). Above each deity is the 
god Soyiwade. 


Paint on cardboard 
48x 7 Ya in. (11x 18.5 cm) 
Private Collection 


funeral ceremony for dogs.'* However, after their naturalization into the imperial polity in 
1723, the Naxi adopted Chinese funeral rites, and by the 1930s, except in the more remote 


mountain regions, Naxi funerals were mostly condu Bu ist and Taoist [briesth. The 
Dongba priests still performed funerals for fellow p nd CEL) ‘-( e ‘al e 


ted suicide, in particular for the illicit lovers who had committed ritual love suicide." 

During funeral ceremonies, the Dongba priests guide the souls of the dead along the 
Hei Zhi Pi, the Road of the Gods, which is represented in a painted scroll measuring one 
foot wide and up to forty feet long. The departed souls proceed through the various levels 
of hell—as the priests ensure that they avoid the tortures they may have merited by com- 
mitting various sins during their lives—through to the human world, to the place of the 
Asuras, and finally to heaven."4 

While the graphic depictions of hell featured in the Hei Zhi Pi offer an insight to 
traditional Naxi morality, Naxi funeral rites and attendant concepts of souls confirm that 
notions of the afterlife are vague and originate from several sources.'? For example, during 
the funeral, the Road of the Gods is rolled out from the coffin in a northeastern direction 
because the Naxi not only believe that souls ascend to heaven but also that they return to 
the land of the ancestors. With the exception of the people of Ludian, who send their 
departed to a place west of Lijiang, the ancestral roads lead northeast, beyond present-day 


Muli to a mythical place.'® 


Meanwhile, some Naxi say that humans have three souls, and 
others say that they have five. 

Even the souls of relatives have a ghost aspect, and the funeral rites are at least as 
concerned with freeing the living from potential ghosts as they are with ensuring the well- 
being of the departed. Traditional concepts of souls stress social inclusion and exclusion: 
only Naxi souls can become ancestors and, at least in theory, only Naxi funeral rites can 
return departed Naxi souls to the ancestral land. This is why the adoption of Chinese 
funeral rites in 1723 is significant. When the Naxi buried their dead like the Han Chinese, 


their ancestors became Chinese.'” 
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lait 


of Humanity”) and whic 


Cosmology and cosmography 


damerftal ghivci fre the_Dongba organization of the cosmos are perhaps best 


ti € SS in the manuscript entitled Cobbertu (“The Descent 
egins thus 


A long, very long time ago, the sky was shaking, the gods Ddu and Sei had not yet 
appeared, the trees could walk and the stones could speak. The earth was trembling. 
The sky and the earth were not yet divided. First the three shadows of the sky and 
then the three shadows of the earth appeared. 

The sun and moon had not yet emerged. First the three shadows of the sun and 
the moon appeared. The stars and the Cosmos had not yet emerged. First the three 
shadows of the stars and the Cosmos appeared. The mountains and the valleys had 
not been shaped. First the three shadows of the mountains and the valleys appeared. 
The waters and the canals had not been shaped. First the three shadows of the waters 
and the canals appeared. 

Three good things made nine good things, nine made the body of the mother; 
truth and lies appeared, and then reality and void. 

At first Truth and Reality made a transformation and the bright light of the sun 
appeared. The Sunlight made a transformation and the Bright Turquoise appeared. 
The Bright Turquoise made a transformation and the white crystal clear egg of Real- 
ity appeared. The egg of Reality made a transformation and the voice and breath of 
the one who could call appeared. The voice was good and the breath was good. The 
voice and breath made a transformation and the benevolent god Yigu’agu appeared. 

At first Yigu’agu changed, a white egg appeared, the white egg changed and a 
white rooster appeared. No one had given the rooster a name, and so he took a name 
for himself. He called himself Eeyueema of the Ddu clan. 
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4.7 

Crown (ka) showing a high 
god (unidentified) in the 
center, a performing Dongba 
on the far left and the protec- 
tive deity Tuchi Yuma on the 
right. 


Watercolor on heavy card- 
board 

Each domed lobe measures 
20cm h., and 10 cm wide 
at widest point 

Collection of Dr. John M. 
Lundquist 
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Crown (ka) showing the gods 
of the five directions: Nima- 
tusiggo (east); Yichimeemiggo 
(south); Meeneidiuliugvggo 


(center); Nimagvshuggo (west); 


Hogulojjiggo (north). 

Such a crown is rarely seen 
in Lijiang and would be used 
at the funeral of a Dongba. 


Northwestern Yunnan 
Province, China 
Papier-maché, paint 

8 x 26% x 1/10 in. 

(20.4 x 68 x 0.3 cm) 

Courtesy of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University 
39-93-60/6022 (98770083) 


4.9 

Funeral instrument, 
lamumeetvguliu. It is inserted 
into a metal spear and 
planted in front of the door of 
the deceased's house. 


Northwestern Yunnan 
Province, China 

Wood 

16*%x 174x134 in. 

(41.5 x 4.8 x 4.4 cm) 

Courtesy of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University 
39-93-60/6020 (98770079) 
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Eeeyueema laid nine pairs of white eggs. ... 

Another generation passed. Truth and Illusion made a transformation and a 
black egg appeared. The black egg changed and a black stone appeared. A bad noise 
and a bad vapor appeared. The bad noise and the bad vapor changed and the evil god 
Yigudina appeared. Then Yigudina changed. A black egg appeared, the black egg 
changed and a black rooster appeared. No one had given the rooster a name and so he 
took a name for himself. He called himself Fuzi‘aina of the Sei clan." 


These events are followed by the appearance and making of the various things of the uni- 
verse and finally of the hero Cosseilee’ee, his six brothers, and his six sisters. Since there is 
no one else on the earth, according to the myth, the six brothers “cannot go to war and cap- 
ture wives,’ and so they marry their sisters. Their incestuous relationships anger the gods, 
and a great flood appears and drowns the whole earth. Cosseilee’ee is the sole survivor. 

When the waters recede, Cosseilee’ee searches the empty earth for a mate but there 
is no one. Desperately lonely and in want of begetting humanity, he decides to ascend to 
heaven to look for a wife just as the heavenly princess Coheibubami is descending to the 
earth to seek a mate. They meet at the place where black and white meet and return to 
heaven, where Coheibubami tries to hide her lover from her father, Zela Apu. When Apu 
discovers the unworthy upstart, he is furious. Pretending to agree to his daughter’s choice, 
he devises a series of murderously impossible trials for the earthman to prove himself. But 
with the magical help of Coheibubami, Cosseilee’ee outwits his unwilling father-in-law 
and succeeds at every task. After milking a mother tiger, Cosseilee’ee finally obtains his 
bride and, with the blessing of the ill-tempered Apu, the couple returns to the earth via a 
golden rope. On the earth, they have three sons: the oldest speaks Tibetan, the second 
speaks Naxi, and the third speaks Bai (the Bai are the people of Dali, which is south of 
Ciftang), arid each reveres his own gods. 

W@ fee Br thiS=atosy fhfeyrnamreeof dual and opposing principles that rules the Dongba 
universe: shadow and light, black and white, night and day, earth and sky, sun and moon, 
good and evil, masculine and feminine, brothers and sisters, wife givers and wife takers, 
benevolent deities and their demon counterparts, earthly man and heavenly woman, and 
so forth. Dualism permeates Dongba religious thought on several levels: an oppositional 
level (for example, gods versus demons) that demands a degree of ritual violence; a com- 
plementary level (for example, day and night, or earth and sky), which cannot be bridged 
but creates the dynamics of time and space; and a complementary sexual dynamic, which 
is the movement of life itself and is embodied in the cosmic substances of nnu and o—semen 
and female emissions—and which Dongba He Jigui liked to explain as the “Naxi version of 
yang and yin.” 


The spirit world 


The Dongba spirit world is commensurate to the corpus of ceremonies. There are hundreds 
of ceremonies and subceremonies, hundreds of Dongba deities, and hundreds of evil 
spirits. However, Naxi religion is a vast domain and it is not a perfectly ordered and con- 
sistent system. At the apex of the Dongba pantheon are several deities: the Great Heaven 
or Meeludduzi, the father of humanity (that is, of the Naxi people), and three great gods 
and their counterparts—Soyiwade and his wife, Michohuamee, the god O’Per and his wife, 
Lochoyussomi, and the good god Yigu’agu, whom Rock called the First Cause, and his 
counterpart, Yigudina, the First Evil Cause. Other essential deities include the god Ddu 
and the goddess Sei, who embody the masculine and feminine principles; the deities and 
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4.10 

Coheibubami, the celestial 
princess of the Dongba cre- 
ation myth, mother of the 
Naxi, Tibetan, and Bai people. 


4.11 

Cosseilee’ee, the earthman, 
hero of the Dongba creation 
myth, father of the Naxi, 
Tibetan, and Bai people. 


spirits associated with the five directions—north, east, south, west, and the center and 
their associated elements; the god stones and god trees; and Si, the god of life who is 
believed to reside in a basket that the Naxi hang on the walls of their houses. 

A great number of Dongba deities are simply named in the course of ritual and noth- 
ing more is known about them. Others have relatively detailed biographies, and many are 
related to each other—as fathers, mothers, wives, husbands, paternal aunts, grandfathers, 
sons, and so on. Many Dongba deities also find counterparts in the Bon pantheon, some 
with their Tibetan names almost unchanged. First among these is Dongba Shilo, the 
founder of the Dongba religion, who is sTonpa Shenrab in the Bon tradition. However, the 
highest god, Soyiwade, does not appear to have a counterpart in Bon." 

Listed in Rock’s Encyclopedic Dictionary are more than two hundred high gods 
(heiddiu), about one hundred gods (hei), and as many goddesses (heimi); countless demi- 
gods; personal gods (pula); tutelary winged spirits with bird heads called terko; three hun- 
dred sixty Yuma protective winged spirits (known as werma in the Bon tradition), who sport 
various animal heads; ancestral and celestial Dongba priests; serpent deities or Nagas (lee, 
lv, leemee, and si) who compose entire clans and tribes, cause illness and drought, but also 
grant fertility and medicines; mountain gods, including Saddo, the spirit of Lijiang’s Jade 
Dragon Snow Mountain and the patron god of the Naxi people—and whom the Tibetans 
know as Satham, who fought with Gesar of Ling; and the gods of the many villages, rivers, 
valleys, trees, and so on. There are Dongba gods of victory, gods of the various grains, gods 
who rule over the animals, gods of the animals, animal gods, mothers and fathers of the 
natural elements, deities who help suppress the demons of suicide, gods who ensure concep- 
tion, and so forth. In other words, there are gods and spirits for all eventualities of life. 

And inevitably, there are evil spirits for all conceivable disasters. Rock lists several 
hundred demons and evil ghosts that fall in either one of four demon categories (zei, dder, 
lachou, dv). Many have animal heads—such as pig, cffck@s, horf\ ox—and there fare demon 
husbands and demon wives, demon daughters and Waqpy sofer’anl gs pofth.pAlfeve Sek- 
its have their specialist field of mischief: illness, ritual pollution, crop failure, drought, 
bankruptcy, rape, domestic arguments, dysentery, floods, suicide. 

Beyond the zoomorphism of various spirits, the Dongba religion grants some animals 
mythological and symbolical significance in their own right—for example, the dragon, 
Garuda (Kiut’kiu), the rhinoceros, lion, tiger, ox, yak, horse, and many birds, including the 
cuckoo, the pheasant, and the peacock. Animals are associated with symbols of kingship 
(like the tiger, eagle, and rhinoceros), of domesticity (the yak), and of the wilderness (the 
snake), and their categorization contributes to the order of the universe. Thus, there are 
animals with claws (the tiger, the lion), animals with hooves (the yak, the horse), animals 
that fly and animals that walk, and so forth, which may also be attached to particular ele- 
ments, compass points, colors, and kinship designations. The frog and the bat occupy a 
special place in Dongba lore. They are magical beings that belong to “in-between” catego- 
ries: the frog is not a fish yet it is born in water, and the bat is not a bird but it dwells in the 
sky. Dongba cosmology grants the dog a special ritual signification. Eating the flesh of dogs 
(as well as that of frogs and horses) constitutes serious ritual pollution, and the Naxi even 
today enjoy distinguishing themselves from the Han by citing the traditional proverb, “The 
Han are dog eaters.” 
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Details from an elaborate chart 
depicting Garuda. Here Garuda 
is not eating the snake, which 

is wrapped around the tree. The 
Tibetan inscription represents 
the letters of the Tibetan 
alphabet. 
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Time, space, and numerology 


The Dongba religion often groups gods and demons in sets, reflecting cosmography and 
the magical power of numbers. There are five great regional gods and their five demon 
counterparts, five regional Dongba priests who ride five regional animals, five regional 
mountain and serpent spirits (Nagas), and five regional Garudas, all of which are connected 
to the five compass points. Also attached to the compass points are the gods of the five ele- 
ments and their associated colors: wood/east/white, fire/south/green or blue, metal/west/ 
black or red, water/north/yellow, and earth/center/multicolored. Then, there are the sub- 
directions of the northeast, southwest, southeast, and northwest. The northeast, as men- 
tioned above, is also the point from where the Naxi originate and to which they return 
when they die. 

Both space and time are expressed as numerical relations. The numbers 4, 5, and 8 cor- 
respond to the compass points and pertain to space. The numbers 7, 9, 10, 12, 36, and 360 
pertain to time: 7 being the number of days in a lunar week, 9 the number of days in a solar 
week, 10 and 12 are the numbers of months associated with the solar year, 13 the number 
of months in a lunar year, 360 the number of days in a year, and so forth. Dongba Shilo has 
eighteen sisters and he resides in the eighteenth level of heaven, which is a Buddhist notion 
(Bon has thirteen levels). Shilo also has 360 disciples and his demon-wife commands an 
army of 360 evil ghosts. Dongba cosmology associates the number 9 with the masculine 
domain, mountains, and South, and the number 7 with the feminine domain, valleys, rivers, 
and North. Thus, seven goddesses opened the earth and nine gods opened the sky. In this 
scheme, the numbers 7 and 9 are not sequential but opposite. 

Dongba time is sacred, mythical, and cyclical. The cycles are those of the agricultural 
year and of the lives of people and animals, but they also include the reincarnation of reli- 


that it is either a devolved form of Bon or a Buddhist invention that reached its zenith in 
the late nineteenth century.?? Neither of Jackson’s propositions, however, is entirely cred- 
ible. It is unlikely that between the 1870s and the 1920s—a span of a few decades, or within 
the course of one priest's lifetime—the Dongba religion could have accumulated hundreds 
of deities and associated mythologies, as well as books that had been already partially 
forgotten, or invented funeral ceremonies that were never performed. It is also doubtful 
that the Dongba tradition should have spread across the territories that belonged to the 
Naxi kingdom of the Ming period (1368-1644), including places like Muli, which were 
outside the jurisdiction of Lijiang by the early eighteenth century. In addition, many details 
found in the manuscripts bear witness to the Dongba tradition’s past: the depiction of wom- 
en's dress, objects and weapons, the names of ancient tribes and clans, and the organization 
of the Dongba religion itself. The presence of so many duplicate books may be explained by 
the fact that the Dongba priests copied their manuscripts to accumulate merit, following 
the practice of Tibetan Buddhist monks, and also to sell to common folk who acquired 
Dongba books as well as Buddhist and Taoist books for good fortune.4 Since the great 
majority of Dongba books are not dated, the appearance of dated manuscripts after 1875 
suggests a newly acquired practice rather than the beginning of the book tradition itself. 

Traditionally, Dongba manuscripts were written on paper made from the bark of a 
local shrub (wikstroemia lichiangensis) or the bark of mulberry trees.2? Dongba ceremonial 
books resemble Tibetan Buddhist books in that they are long and rectangular and are read 
horizontally from left to right; however, they may be wider and are usually stitched on the 
left side. Dongba divination books are wider and usually stitched at the top. Dongba divi- 
nation techniques also seem derived from Chinese rather than Bon sources.”° 

The Dongba books are written in two scripts: a syllabic script called geba, which means 
“disciple,” as it is said to 42 been taught to the disciples of Dongba Shilo, and the picto- 


gious teachers and magical kings and the recurre nat 4 an olitica c {oh sript iS ray if imply called “Dongba script” and whose ancient name 
disasters, the cosmic movement that Mircea Eliade calls the f Telte S( e ‘al s {ups cord.” The geba shows similarities to the ancient 


Dongba books and their scripts 


It is impossible to know how many Dongba books may have been found in Lijiang in the 
decades before the Communist revolution. Both Joseph Rock and Quentin Roosevelt—or 
rather the young Roosevelt's host James Andrews, the head of the Protestant Christian 
Mission in Lijiang—stressed the scarcity of these books, but this must be questioned. Rock 
and Roosevelt collected several thousand books between them, and there are more than 
twenty thousand Naxi manuscripts in libraries around the world. These can only represent 
a fraction of the Dongba books that were once found in Lijiang. According to He Pingzheng, 
a scholar-translator in Lijiang, there could have been as many as ten thousand manuscripts 
in any average Naxi village. There is no doubt that uncountable numbers of Dongba books 
were destroyed during the Cultural Revolution. 

The great majority of Dongba manuscripts collected in the 1940s and held in museum 
collections are duplicates, and most are not dated. Many Dongba books were also produced 
by woodblock printing techniques. Dated manuscripts, meanwhile, are relatively recent, 
having been written in the Qing period (1644-1911) after 1703, and mostly after 1875.7! 
There is one notable exception, however: a Naga manuscript owned by Rock that was dated 
the Seventh Cycle of the Water Rooster Year, which is 1573, 1393, or 1630, depending on 
whether one uses the Chinese, Tibetan, or Mongol dating system, respectively.2* This early 
manuscript has been the subject of some controversy, for Anthony Jackson dismissed all 
three possible dates and argued that the Dongba tradition is at most two centuries old and 
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back 


Some geba symbols are also identical to the symbols found in the scripts of the Naxi’s Yi 
neighbors. While the geba was used in secular contexts, the pictographic script is a purely 
religious script, and the great majority of Dongba books are written in pictographs. Picto- 
graphic books are also found all over the Naxi territory, while the much more rare geba 


than innovated with his own choice of pictographs, he will not be able to retrieve forgotten 
words where pictographs are missing and, over time, some knowledge can be lost. And a 
Dongba priest who lacks prior knowledge of a ceremony will find it impossible to recite 
from a manuscript. 


books are found only in the southern region. Chi hola@& have establishell f sty- It fdllows] that_Dlhngba_texts are only partially accessible to noninitiates, even with 
listic schools of Dongba pictographic writing: Bais ch aexc), §( eC ‘al e beh of a Ss t OF hich also maintains the secret, sacred character of 
an a ooks. ce tor 


of the Lijiang plain, near the town of Lijiang), Ludian, Baidi, oshan.*” According to 
He Zhiwu, the most sophisticated and the greatest number of pictographic manuscripts 
were produced in Baisha,?° although the Dongba tradition holds that the pictographic 


script was first taught to the Dongba priests in Baidi. 


Reading the pictographic books 


The pictographs may be used literally (in which a drawing of a tree signifies a tree), pho- 
netically (in which a drawing of a tree represents the sound of the word “tree”), or in a 
rebus. Although the pictographs are a fully functional script, Dongba manuscripts are writ- 
ten as mnemonics: the priests memorize their ceremonies and use the pictographs to 
prompt their memory. And since there is no formal Dongba organization, priests are free 
to write, add, or change pictographic contents to serve their purposes and abilities, which 


results in many textual variations.?? 


While most Dongba manuscripts contain degrees of 
variations, Dongba priests may still be able to read each other's books. However, they 
would not usually read from the books of a priest who was not a teacher or colleague. All 
manuscripts have titles, which identify ceremonies, and there are usually enough picto- 
graphs on a page for any priest to identify the parts of the ritual. Most texts are memorized, 
and if a priest should need to read another priest’s manuscript—for example, to assist 
scholars in translating manuscripts from a library collection—he will simply substitute his 
own version. As long as the differences he encounters are not too extensive, the priest will 


also make sense of the variations.*° If, however, a priest copied his teachers’ books rather 
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the 
complete text from a given manuscript without the help of a priest. Rock took advantage 


One consequen scholars is that it is impossible to read or reconstruct a 
of these textual variations by collecting hundreds of books for comparative analysis since 
words or names that are missing from one manuscript may appear in another. With the 
help of several Dongba priests, he was able to recover a great deal of information—includ- 
ing the names of many deities—that had been forgotten by individual priests.>' 

In Rock’s time, the Dongba religion was in decline, and some priests were even willing 
to sell the bulk of their libraries and their ceremonial objects to travelers and collectors 
such as Li Lincan, Quentin Roosevelt, and Rock himself. But if the Dongba tradition had 
once been a significant force among the Naxi, what shape did this ancient religion take? 
Where had it come from, and what had caused its decline? 


Dongba Mysteries: theories and interpretations 
of Naxi history and religion 


According to Chinese Marxist scholarship, the Dongba tradition is an example of the “prim- 
itive religion,” or animism, found among tribal people around the world and not least 
among the people of China's ethnic peripheries. Marxist historical dialectics hold that 
societies progress through similar stages of development. In the political sphere, societies 
develop from tribalism to the slave societies of the antique world, to feudalism, to bour- 
geois capitalism, and ultimately to communism. In the gender sphere, societies move from 
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matriarchal to patriarchal systems and become gender egalitarian under communism. And 


in the religious sphere, systems of thought evolve from animism to organized and strati- 
fied religion, until they are replaced by science and atheism. In this perspective, China's 
ethnic minority cultures are the result of unequal development and unequal competition 
with the Han majority. Owing to prejudice and poor management during millennia of 
imperial administrations, minority ethnic groups retained customs and religions acquired 
from earlier tribal and feudal stages. 
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Chinese historians believe that Naxi society passed from the tribal stage to feudalism dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, under the rule of the Mu kings. From this per- 
spective, the deepest strata of Dongba syncretism are explained as survivals of primitive 
animism, as ancient as Naxi tribalism, while other religious particularities—for example, 
Bon and Buddhist elements—are the result of social evolution and contact with more 
developed people such as Tibetans, Mongols, and the Han. 

It is accepted historical knowledge that Naxi society was transformed from a tribal to 
a feudal polity in the Ming period, and it is reasonable to contend that Dongba animism 
either absorbed or grafted itself onto other religions through contacts with the more devel- 
oped traditions of China and Tibet. However, the meta-historical approach of Marxist dia- 
lectics does not explain actual historical processes, such as the reasons why or the means 
by which the Dongba religion should claim the founder of Bon as its own founding deity 
from among the other religions that came to Lijiang. This is especially perplexing in light 
of the fact that, unlike the other religions, Bon has left no other trace of its presence among 
the Naxi aside from the Dongba tradition. Meanwhile, the Dongba manuscripts reveal that, 
at some former stage, the Dongba religion itself was significantly different from the tradi- 
tion that Rock encountered in the 1920s. 


The Dongba tradition as it appears in the manuscripts 


By the mid-twentieth century, the priests were known as Dongbas, but this name, which 
is derived from the Tibetan word stonpa meaning “teacher,” does not occur in the manu- 
scripts. Conversely, the manuscripts depict ritual specialists no longer present in twenti- 
eth-century Lijiang. The manuscripts speak of male or female shamans called Sani, who 


hair and_in a trance state.** In the twentieth century, however, 
S, ulfseferring to a magician or a shaman, while the polite 
lo) 


term was leebu. Although a ngba priest could also be a Leebu, the Leebu were associated 
with Saddo, the mountain patron god of the Naxi, not to Dongba Shilo, the Bon founder of 
the Dongba religion. The Leebu had no books and could not read from the Dongba manu- 
scripts. And yet the term leebu also occurs in the manuscripts: it is the title used by Dongba 
priests when they signed their names to some of their manuscripts, in particular those 
dedicated to the cults of the lee mountain spirits. In fact, leebu means “wife of the lee.” In 
twentieth-century Lijiang, however, not only did the Leebu not have ritual books, but also 
the “wives of the lee” were all males. 

The ritual specialists most commonly depicted in the Dongba manuscripts are the 
Bubbu and the Pa, a male/female pair. Rock transcribed “Bubbu” as “Bpd-mb6”—and it may 
well be that “Bubbu” is the Naxi version of “Bonpo” or “a follower of Bon.” But bu is a Naxi 
word that means “to chant.” The Pa is a female diviner who can see ghosts and gods. The 
Dongba manuscripts refer to the Bubbu as “the capable one” and the Pa as “the intelligent 
one.” By the twentieth century, however, the Bubbu had given way to the Dongba priest 
while the Pa had vanished altogether.*? Indeed, in the twentieth century, the Dongba reli- 
gion had no female ritual specialists at all. Meanwhile, the male-priest/female-diviner pair 
(Bubbu and Pa) has cognates in the Bimo and Sani partnership of the Naxi’s Yi neighbors, 
in the Mosuo Pu Daba and Pa Daba,>* as well as in other Himalayan traditions and Mongo- 
lian shamanism. It is possible these shamanic pairs were also present in the ancient, pre- 
Buddhist religions of Tibet. 
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Pictographic depiction 
of the Pa, female diviner, 
the intelligent one. 


4.18 
The Bubbu, the male priest, 
the capable one. 


4.19 
The Sani, or shaman. 


Rock’s theory: the Dongba religion is an ancient Bon tradition 


Joseph Rock believed that the Naxi’s ancestors, the Qiang tribes, brought an ancient Bon 
tradition to Lijiang in the first century CE, when they migrated to Yunnan from northeast- 
ern Tibet. The archaeological record, however, confirms the settlement of various tribes 
in northern Yunnan in 24 CE from the south, from the region of present-day Dali.?? Qiang 
tribes did settle in Lijiang but not before the third century. In fact, the Naxi trace their 
ethnic origins to several peoples—and to several layers of conquest, deportation, conscrip- 
tion, enslavement, serfdom, migration, and, not least, intermarriage. In the past two thou- 
sand years, frontier politics shifted what is today Lijiang under the political aegis of Tibet, 
the kingdom of Nanzhao, and China.2° These broader geopolitical stakes occasioned inter- 
tribal conflict and migrations as local tribes and clans allied themselves with one side or 
the other. But local ambitions and opportunity also fueled intertribal warfare. Yunnan was 
first occupied by indigenous groups known as the Zuo, then by the Kunming and the Sui, 
Qiang tribes (among them the Jang), Wuman and Baiman, the Pu (a clan of Jang), the 
Mo-so, and the Mongols—whose descendants make up the Naxi nationality today but who 
can also be counted among the ancestors of the Mosuo, Pumi, Yi, Bai, and Lisu.3” 

The ancient Bon may have an old presence in Yunnan, if Bon is understood as the 
animistic and shamanistic practices that were part of a broad religious complex found from 
Central Asia to the Mongolian steppes—what R. A. Stein calls the “nameless religion” and 
what Chinese scholarship calls the “primitive religion.”*® It is likely that such ritual tradi- 
tions were also found among the Jang tribes who occupied Lijiang in the fifth century and 
those who conferred upon the Jade Dragon Snow Mountain the name of Satham, the Naxi 
Saddo. The problem, however, is that Rock established a core connection between the 
Dongba religion and the systematized, post-Buddhist Bon when he claimed that the Dongba 
patron deity, Dongba Shilo, was none other than She@fab Mibo. In_additionf} Rock 
backed this claim by calling on two events narrate e { tofi al )r d 
first was the suppression of Bon by the Buddhist king Trhisong Detsen (/40-786 


Ww 
banished the Bonpos to the frontiers and to a place called Jang-Mo, the ancient name of 
the people of Lijiang.?? The second was a Bon mission to the eastern frontier during the 
ninth century, when Bon was once again the official cult of the Tibetan royal house.*° 

In the ninth century, the region of Lijiang belonged to the Nanzhao kingdom, and this 
period is marked by the religious conflicts between Buddhists and traditional elements that 
took place there as well as in China and Tibet. In 836, the Nanzhao converted to Buddhism 
and banished the Taoists.*1 Between 836 and 842, religious wars brought the Tibetan 
kingdom to collapse, and in 845 Emperor Wu Zong implemented a massive repression of 
Buddhism and other foreign creeds in China. Thus, by the mid-ninth century, the Nanzhao 
kingdom was Buddhist, Tibet had largely reverted to its pre-Buddhist practices but was no 
longer a centralized empire, and China was Confucian. 

The chronicles of the Lijiang kings indicate that about 836 (that is, when the Nanzhao 
banished the Taoists), tensions developed between the king of Nanzhao and the Lijiang over- 
lord? The Lijiang chiefs were long resistant to Buddhism. The first Chinese Buddhist tem- 
ple was built in Lijiang during the fourteenth century, and Tibetan Buddhism did not become 


a significant force before the second half of the sixteenth century.” 


Whatever religion(s) 
could be found in Lijiang in the ninth century, Buddhism was not among them.“ 

Rock never clarified the contradictions in his historical propositions. However, in the 
introduction to his The Na-khi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies, he details the multilay- 
ered nature of the Dongba tradition, which he calls a “composite” religion with elements 
of Burmese Nat worship, Chinese Taoism, Tibetan Buddhism, and “Bon and an admixture 


of aboriginal Shamanism’ at its core.*° 
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The old Naxi kingdom and the Dongba religion 


My research into the history of northwestern Yunnan suggested connections between the 
Dongba religion, the Bon tradition, and the feudal rulers of the Ming-dynasty Naxi king- 
dom. To demonstrate this, | will discuss two documents crucial to Naxi political and reli- 
gious history: the two genealogical chronicles of the Mu family. 

In 1516, the Naxi king Mu Gong compiled the first genealogical chronicle of his illustri- 
ous family, in which he provided the names of his ancestors and recorded their marriages, 
children, and political achievements, and said nothing of local religious practices. The chron- 
icle, meanwhile, begins with several incomprehensible lines, which made no sense even to 
Mu Shu, a twentieth-century descendant of the royal family who showed the record to 
Rock.*® This mysterious introduction is then followed by a list of twelve “legendary ances- 
tors” as Rock called them and their wives, who also appear in the Dongba creation myth. 
Following them, is an ancestor named Yegunian, designated as the “First Generation,’ 
who lived in the seventh century, when Lijiang was under the control of the Tang empire 
(618-906). Thus, Yegunian is the first “true” ancestor. The name Yegunian, however, is made 
up of two words meaning “old generation” and is not a real name. In fact, its historicity was 
sufficiently doubtful as to prompt the eighteenth-century king Mu Zhong to declare that the 
first real Mu ancestor was the next descendant in Mu Gong’s genealogy, Qiu Yang, who lived 
in 670 CE.4”7 The remainder of this chronicle hovers between history, myth, and strange 
generational reckonings, as Mu Gong relates the marriages, military deeds, and _ political 
alliances of his ancestors and endows his forefathers with supernatural powers and_ their 
successions with unnatural generational gaps and equally strange dynastic categories (see 
the table, page 76/77: The ancestors of the first Mu chronicle). 

In 1545, however, Mu Gong produced a second chronicle, prefaced by the celebrated 


fucianl] schdldt Yandj Shen, in. which the Naxi king claimed a much shorter genealogy 
eC ‘al oleh 3 fe) efS< Yeye, who married the daughter of a local chief. 
while this r 


And 
firstly, Yeye means “grandfather” and is no more of a real name than Yegunian, and _ sec- 


is likely to be closer to historical truth, there are also obvious discrepancies: 
ondly, Mu Gong wrote that Yeye arrived in Lijiang in the twelfth century—more than one 
hundred years before the Mongol conquest. 

Rock warned, “The records do not appear to be authentic."42 And yet, the chronicles 
were no doubt of great importance to the Mu descendants, who not only kept both docu- 
ments until the twentieth century but also duly entered their own genealogical details into 
the first chronicle until the eighteenth century and into the second until the twentieth. 
Nonetheless, Rock solved the first mystery of the 1516 chronicle when he discovered that 
the incomprehensible introduction was a Chinese phonetic transcription of the opening 
lines of the Dongba creation myth in the Naxi language.*? In other words, in 1516, Mu Gong 
had set the origin of his family within the Dongba creation story, to the beginning of the 
universe and the origin of the Naxi people. But Rock did not think that Dongba mythology 
was the key to some of the other mysteries of the genealogy. 


The ancient names of the Mu genealogy 


The presence of Dongba mythology in the first Mu chronicle implies that it is a sacred 
genealogy that can be read on several levels: historical, political, and magical. And in light 
of Dongba magical reckonings, the first chronicle shows connections not only between 
the Naxi kings and the Dongba religion but also between the Naxi kings and the Tibetan 
tradition. 
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Yang Shen, the celebrated 
Confucian scholar, friend of 
Mu Gong, who added a preface 
to the second Mu chronicle. 


Courtesy of Harvard-Yenching 
Institute 

Literature: J. Rock 1947, p. 28, 
pl. 48. 


To begin, there is the name of the Naxi ruling family: Mu. Mu Gong writes that after the 
final defeat of the Mongols in Yunnan (1381), the Ming emperor granted Ah-ja Ah-de the 
surname Mu, in Chinese fashion. Thus, Ah-de became Mu De and all his descendants carry 
the family name Mu. Mu, however, is only a Chinese surname insofar as it functions like 
one: it consists of one syllable, it precedes the personal name, and it is passed down from 
father to son, unlike the names of the earlier Lijiang chiefs. As we can see in the table (page 
76/77), before the Ming-dynasty Mu chiefs, the names consist of four syllables. In the first 
part of the genealogy, the first two syllables of a descendant’s name are the same as the last 
two syllables of his father’s name: Du-gu La-ju // La-ju Pu-meng // Pu-meng Pu-wang // Pu- 
wang La-wan, and so on. This patronymic linkage system was common among the ancient 
tribes of Yunnan, which prompted contemporary Chinese observers to remark, “The tribal 
people have no names or surnames.” 

In the Mu genealogy, however, we also find four distinct name patterns corresponding 
to four political eras and four territorial conquests. The first pattern corresponds to the 
period of the Zuo-guo Zhao and Yue-xi Zhao (674-960; the word zhao means “kingdom’”), 
when Lijiang has come under control of the Nanzhao.®'! The second pattern, where the 
names feature the particle Mou, corresponds to the Mo-so Zhao and to the Song period 
(960-1279). During this time, according to the Chinese historical record, the Pu_ tribes 
recovered their land.°? The third pattern, in which the names begin with the particle Ah, 
corresponds to the Mongol conquest (1253-79) and the Mongol period (1279-1368). The 
fourth and last pattern, with the Mu surnames, begins with the Ming conquest of Yunnan 
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in 1381 and continues into the Qing dynasty (1644-1911). The names and patronymic 
chains listed under Zuo-guo Zhao and Yue-xi Zhao hold the key to unlocking the next set 
of mysteries in Mu Gong’s genealogy and, with those, the connections between the Lijiang 
chiefs and Bon. 

The patronymic linkage system was found among other Yunnanese tribal families 
before Chinese indirect rule. In the 1940s, Lo Ch’ang P’ei collected twelve such genealogies 
pertaining to ancient influential families; interestingly, all but two of these genealogies 
show lists of names composed of two or three syllables, not four.°? Thus, the Mu genealogy 
is peculiar. Looking more closely at the early names, however, we find that the first and 
third particles—Yang, La, Pu, Xi, Mou**—occur in a pattern. In fact, these particles also 
correspond to former clan and tribal names of Lijiang and Yongning that are still remem- 
bered today although they no longer serve any political or ritual function.°° And the solu- 
tion to this riddle is that the early names of the Mu ancestors were modeled on two ancient 
traditions: Yunnanese, indicating father-son linkages, and Tibetan, whereby the name of 
the mother was placed before the name of the father—in short, each ancestor's name listed 
in the Tang period (618-906) indicates his mother’s clan name, his father’s personal name, 
his wife’s clan name and his personal name—thus identifying maternal as well as paternal 
filiation. We can be quite sure of this because, aside from Qiu Yang's wife, the genealogy 
until the Mongol conquest indicates only the personal names of the women who married 
the Naxi chiefs. After the Mongol conquest, Mu Gong provides the names of the wives and 
the names of the wives’ fathers. Thus, the particle Ah no longer indicates maternal or affi- 
nal links; it continues the former pattern in appearance only, and it is a hereditary paternal 
particle. The advantage of understanding how this works, and which no doubt made sense 
to the sixteenth-century king Mu Gong, is that these name patterns allow us to identify, 
firstly, the system of marriage alliances that held the ancient tribal kingdom together and, 

ndly, ithe mhdtriage [plliances that sealed each territorial conquest signaled at each of the 

“id BD als) gomme FIRST GENERATION and SECOND GENERA- 
TION. us, the name Mou-bao Ah-cong, which introduces the second generation and the 
new paternal particle, signals the marriage of a Mongol man to a woman of the Mou fam- 
ily—indeed, as told in Yeye’s story—while the name Mu is none other than the Sinicized 
version of Mou, the clan name of the Mo-so chieftains, on their mothers’ side.*° 


The Mu chiefs and the ancient Bon 


In Chinese, the name of the Mu kings is written with the character meaning “tree” (AR), 
and it is a transcription of the Naxi word mee, which means “heaven” or “celestial.” This 
prompted Rock and others to conclude that the Mu chiefs modeled themselves on the 
Celestial Emperors of China.®” However, there is another possible celestial connection, 
from the Tibetan tradition. According to the Bon tradition, the name Mu (also spelled 
“dMu” in many sources) refers to a heavenly royal lineage and to the mythical rope by 
which the first kings of Tibet traveled between heaven and earth—such as the rope the 
hero Cosseilee’ee and the heavenly princess Coheibubami used in the Dongba creation 
story. In 1959, Rolf Stein perceived the connection between the Tibetan and Naxi_ tradi- 
tions, but he dismissed it, being misled by Rock who read the Mu genealogy too literally 
and thus believed that Mu was a Chinese surname: 


The religious character of these dmu is well known. They are connected to Heaven 


and to the Bonpos. ... The founder of Bon, indeed, is himself well connected in the 
genealogy of the Mu lineage, but again, the Mu are here divine characters who have 
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THE ANCESTORS OF THE FIRST 
MU CHRONICLE 


(based on Joseph F. Rock, The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom of 
South-West China [Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1947]) 


TWELVE MYTHICAL ANCESTORS 


Mee-ssa Cu-cu 

Cu-cu Cu-yu 

Cu-yu Cu-diu 

Diu-yu Diu-ze 

Diu-ze Zi-ze 

Zi-ze Co-ssei 

Cosseilee’ee 

[the hero who survived the flood, 
married the heavenly princess Coheibubami] 
Lee-ee No-o 

No-o Na-ba-pu 

Pa-pu O 

O Ge-lai 

Ge-la Qiu 


From the 5th to the 8th century Lijiang and its people 
are known to the Tibetans as Jang; the Jang pay tribute 


to the Tibetan kingdom. 


FIRST GENERATION 


Yegunian (618) 
Lijiang is under the control of Tang-period China. 


Tang period in China 618-906 


Zuo-guo Zhao 


Qiu-yang (674) married Mi-jun-xi-shu 
Yang-yin Du-gu (713-741) married A-hui 
Gu became the governor of Santien (Satham/Lijiang) and 


turned his allegiance to the Nanzhao kingdom. 
Lijiang passes under the control of Nanzhao. 


Du-gu La-ju (751) married A-yao 

Ju acquired merit on behalf of Nanzhao. 

La-ju Pu-meng (785) married Tie-nu 

Meng was appointed by the Chinese emperor. 
Pu-meng Pu-wang (787/795) married Qieqie-yululu 
Wang betrayed Nanzhao, joined with the Chinese, and 
defeated the Tibetans. 

Pu-Wang La-wan married Geyu Olvnnu 

La-wan Xi-nei (806-820) married Han-nu 
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Yue-xi Zhao 


Xi-nei Xi-ge (827-835) married Pu-mi 
The Nanzhao could not control Xi-nei Xi-ge, and thus left 
him to himself, and only kept him in restraint. 


A period of religious wars in Tibet, Confucian repres- 
sion of Buddhism and foreign creeds in China, and 
Buddhist repression of Taoism and other religions in 


Nanzhao. 


Xi-ge La-tu (863) married Ge-nu 

La-tu Ngue-jun (902) married Xian-lu 

At this time in Dali, Zheng Mai-si killed the heir to the king 
of Nanzhao and the entire Meng family (800 persons). 

Then, he usurped the throne. Meanwhile, in Lijiang, the 
chief La-gu Ngue-jun had six sons who were named Mou-ju, 
Mou-dao, Mou-gu, Mou-dai, Mou-lai, and Mou-tong, who 
each became the chief of a clan. 


Song period in China begins 960 AD 


When Nanzhao falls, the Pu people (former Jang 


tribes) reconquer Lijiang. 


Ngue-jun Mou-ju married Ju-zhong 
Mou-ju Mou-xi (998-1022) married Jiao 


Mo-so Zhao 


THIRD GENERATION 


Ah-cong Ah-liang (?) married Yu-xian, daughter of Gan-luo 
Mu-tu 

Ah-cong Ah-liang met the Mongols at Fengke and was there- 
upon appointed to rule over the tribes of Lijiang in 1276. 


FOURTH GENERATION 

Ah-liang Ah-hu (1340 or 1347) married Lamu daughter of 
He-hui He-mi 

Ah-liang Ah-hu was appointed by the Mongol court to rule 
over the tribes of Lijiang, including Yongning, and Fengke. 


FIFTH GENERATION 


Ah-hu Ah-lie (1347) married Zhang-men Ah-jia, daughter 
of La-ba La-tu 


SIXTH GENERATION 
Ah-lie Ah-jia (1356) married Zhu-mu, daughter of the 
Mongol family Hu-yi Pu-du 


Ming period in China 1368-1644 
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Mou-luo Mou-bao married Nu 


FROM THE SECOND 
TO THE SIXTH GENERATION 


Mongol conquest of Yunnan and Song-period 
China 1253-1279; Yuan dynasty, 1279-1368 


Mou-bao Ah-cong (1253) married Qiu of the Xiantao family 
Mou-bao Ah-cong could read at the age of seven even though 
he had never been taught. When he had grown up, he 
learned to speak the languages of the different tribes and 
invented the local wenzi (literature/scripts). He also learned 
the languages of the birds and animals and it was believed 
that he possessed supernatural powers. Ah-cong prophesied 
that the Mongols would come and subdue the king of Dali. 
While Mou-bao Ah-cong was still alive, the different clans of 
Lijiang competed with each other for power, but afterward, 
they saw his wisdom, sincerity, and fame, and they recog- 
nized him as their supreme chief. 


Ah-jia Ah-de (1382) Mu De married She, daughter of 

He Lu-ge 

Ah-jia Ah-de pledged his allegiance to the Ming emperor 
and fought against the Mongol troops. Ah-de requested the 
family name Mu from the Chinese emperor. 


In Yunnan, the Ming armies finally defeat the 
Mongols in 1381. 


EIGHTH GENERATION 
Ah-de Ah-chu (1383-1426) Mu Chu married Ah-shi-sa 
daughter of Ah Xian 


NINTH GENERATION 
Ah-chu Ah-tu (1419-1433) Mu Tu married Zhi-fu, daughter 
of Gao Zhong 


TENTH GENERATION 


Ah-tu Ah-di (1434-1442) Mu Sen married Li, daughter 
of Ah Su 


ELEVENTH GENERATION 
Ah-di Ah-xi (1442-1485) Mu Qin married Shun, daughter 
of Gao 


TWELFTH GENERATION 

Ah-xi Ah-ya (1485-1502) Mu Tai married Gui, daughter of 
Ah 

Mu Tai was born with supernatural powers and thus fulfilled 
a prophecy. Mou-bao Ah-cong had warned that he should 
be reborn eleven generations later. Mu Tai was Mou-bao 
Ah-cong's reincarnation. 


THIRTEENTH GENERATION 
Ah-ya Ah-qiu (1503-1526) Mu Ding married Xiang, 
daughter of Gao 


FOURTEENTH GENERATION 
Ah-qiu Ah-gong (1527-1553) Mu Gong married Meng, 
daughter of Feng 

Mu Gong compiled the chronicles. 


[After Mu Gong, the number of generations, names, titles, 
marriages, and biographical details of all the Naxi kings are 
duly entered up to Mu Zhong, who was deposed in 1723 

by the Qing emperor and replaced by a Chinese magistrate. 
The first chronicle stops at this point, when the Naxi kingdom 
ends. The Mu descendants, however, updated their genea- 
logical record until the twentieth century in the second 
chronicle.] 


4.21 

The Naxi King Mu Gong, 
who first compiled the 
genealogical chronicles 
of the Mu family. 

(Mu Kung) 


Courtesy of Harvard- 
Yenching Institute 
Literature: J. Rock 1947, 
p. 27, pl. 24. 
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come from Heaven. ... The king of Jang (Lijiang Mo-so) is also the “lord of rMu” [sic] 
but... the only real element would be the name Mu which the Lijiang chiefs took from 
1382. However, the name Mu is a Chinese surname and it seems that it has no connec- 
tion with our dMus.°® 


And yet, the name Mu, even taken at face value, cannot simply mean “tree.” This Mu is a 
dynastic and royal name, and it has ritual and symbolic significance. In the Dongba tradi- 
tion, as in so many of the world’s religious traditions, trees are mediators between earth 
and sky. The Naxi Mu refers to a divine tree and an axis mundi: it is the tree between 
heaven and earth. In other words, it is a version of the mythic Tibetan Mu. 


The Mu chiefs and the Bon of Shenrab Mibo 


According to the Tibetologist Per Kvaerne, the royal ritual attached to the early Tibetan 
kings was at the core of the pre-Buddhist shamanistic Bon.°? And the Bon tradition, indeed, 
holds that Shenrab Mibo, who was a native of Zhang Zhung in northwestern Tibet, was 
himself attached to a branch of the Mu lineage. Now, Stein writes that the Tibetan records 
also refer to a Zhang Zhung (Shenrab’s country) situated on the eastern frontier," and he 
suggests that at some stage Zhang Zhung, the ruling lineage, or members of the royal lin- 
eage may have been transferred to the east. Stein adds that the various Qiang tribes com- 
monly took the name Mu/Mi/Me meaning “heaven,” words that the Chinese translate as 
Mo and the Tibetans as Mu, and that we should not be surprised therefore to find a Zhang 
Zhung, heavenly Mu, and Bonpos among the Qiang of the Tibetan eastern frontier.*" 

Could there be also connections between the Mo-so, the Mu, Zhang Zhung, and the 


Mo-so are on the eastern borders of Tibet and are related to the Qiang tribes. The nam 


cult of Shenrab? Evidently, the names Mou, Mu, and n alle associated wifh thf Naxi . se Sy 
Mu_ kings, their Mou ancestors, and the Mo-so k . «A frofe. G eC ‘al IS ers . 
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Jang-Mo (the ancient name of the people of Satham) is associated with the eastern fron- 
tiers of Tibet, the banishment of the Bonpos in the eighth century, and the Bon mission of 
the ninth. 

Naxi tradition stresses the tensions between the Dongba religion and Buddhism. Oral 
histories relate that Dongba Shilo originally lived in Lhasa and that he came to Lijiang after 
losing a series of contests to the Buddhists. The manuscript tradition tells a more presti- 
gious but equivalent story: while Dongba Shilo dwelt in heaven, he struggled with the 
Buddhists and finally came to the earth to rescue its people and teach his disciples.®? But 
these tensions, rather than relating to an original struggle between Bonpos and Buddhists, 
may speak for more recent tensions that could have occurred after the conversion of the 
chief Mu Zeng in the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, there may be more connections 
between the Mu ancestors prior to Mu Zeng and the Bon tradition. The first to carry the 
name Mu, Mu De, is the twenty-first descendant from Yegunian, but he is listed as the 
seventh generation. And not only is Mu De the seventh generation from Yegunian, he is 
also the seventh Ah on his Mongol paternal side, and the seventh Mou on his maternal side. 
This repeated occurrence of the number seven, especially where the Mou are concerned, 
possibly relates to the Bon tradition, which holds that the first seven kings of Tibet were 
celestial and inherited their position through their matriline.°? In the Dongba tradition, 
seven is a feminine number and connected to maternal lines. There is also more to the Mou 
and their Dongba connections. Heralding the Song-period ancestors is the chief La-tu 
Ngue-jun, who had six sons—called Mou-ju, Mou-dao, Mou-gu, Mou-dai, Mou-lai, and 
Mou-tong—who each became the chief of a clan, even though not one of them is named as 
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a descendant in the genealogy. Meanwhile, there are six chiefs who carry the particle Mou, 
and four of those carry it twice, indicating that they took wives who were from the clan of 
their mothers. In other words, the chiefs of the Mou clan married women of the Mou clan. 
Thus, Mu Gong not only established his deepest ancestral origins in the Dongba founda- 
tion myth; he also composed his genealogy as a mythic analogy. Whereas the myth relates 
that Cosseilee’ee had six brothers “who could not go to war or capture wives” and married 
their sisters, Mu Gong writes that, under the six Mou chiefs who married women of the 
Mou clan, the various tribes of Lijiang were no longer united—that is, they no longer inter- 
married. 

Thus, incest mythology provides a model for the royal genealogy. As incest justified 
the mythic flood that brought about the descent of a new humanity, so the six Mou descen- 
dants made way for the second generation headed by Mou-bao Ah-cong—or rather, a sec- 
ond generation headed by a Mongol chief whose clan designation was Ah and whose 
marriage to a daughter of the Mou chief sealed the Mongol conquest. This exegesis of the 
first chronicle finds support in the version told by Mu Gong in his second chronicle, in 
which the Mongol Yeye married a local chief’s daughter. 
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4.22 

The Naxi King Mu Zeng, who 
converted to Buddhism 

in the 17th century. 

(Mu Tseng) 


Courtesy of Harvard-Yenching 
Institute 

Literature: J. Rock 1947, p. 33, 
pl. 29. 


When Mu Gong produced his second chronicle, however, he removed the twelve legendary 
ancestors as well as the opening lines of the Dongba creation myth, and he shortened his 
genealogy by several centuries, claiming his first paternal ancestor in the twelfth century 
Yeye. Mu Gong also removed the magical attributes of the chief Mou-bao Ah-cong; he said 
nothing of the invention of the local scripts and, furthermore, he changed his ancestor’s 
name to Nian-bao Ah-cong. Rock believed that Mu Gong had simply made a mistake, as the 
characters for Nian (4£) and Mou (4) are similar. This, however, is unlikely. The second 
chronicle was prefaced by Yang Shen, who provided a third version of the Mu genealogy, 
in which he restored all the ancestors prior to the Mongol conquest, as they are found in 
the 1516 chronicle, albeit with significant alterations. In Yang Shen's genealogy, all the 
four-syllable names now have only two syllables—Gu Ju, Ju Meng, Meng Wang, Wang Wan, 
Wan Nei, and so on—thus showing only the father-son linkages; some of the dates have 
been shifted, and the name Mou has been replaced by Mai (2B). 

Without a doubt, this second chronicle is a Confucianized revision of the first chron- 
icle, in which Mu Gong and Yang Shen produced a purer patriline freed from the particles 
showing the maternal linkages that legitimated the old tribal system and from the numer- 
ological reckonings that enshrined the Mou successions in incest mythology. Yet, for all 
this Confucian uprightness, Mu Gong could not part entirely with his ancestors’ mythic 
history, and so he wrote that his Mongol ancestor came to Lijiang upon a great torrent of 
water, and he still made Mu De the seventh descendant from Yeye.°7 

The genealogical chronicles of the Mu family confirm that in the twenty-nine years 
that separate his two records, Mu Gong negotiated two ideological discourses: the internal 
discourse of the magical Bon and the Confucian discourse of the imperial polity. In the 
mid-sixteenth century, Mu Gong began to speak the language of the Ming court more 
exclusively, and evidence of the presence of Bon among the Naxi’s ancestors began to disap- 


priests have no manuscripts and no pictographs; theirs is an oral tradition.’”? This is impor- 
tant because it makes the point that the Dongba religion and its manuscript tradition are 
entirely connected to the Naxi—and more precisely to the Naxi who today live in the ter- 
ritories that belonged to the Lijiang kings of the Ming dynasty. 

But whether the Dongba religion is an early systematized Bon, a survival of a small 
Bon tradition, or all that remains of the suppressed Bon does not explain why the Dongba 
priests have books written in a pictographic script. 


On the origins of the Dongba manuscripts 


All scholars agree that the pictographs are a local invention. As Rock explained convinc- 
ingly, the pictographs reflect so much of the Naxi’s natural environment, fauna, and flora 
that they had to have been invented in situ. Most scholars also agree that the geba syllabic 
script and the pictographic script are not derived from each other. But scholars are divided 
on the question of the age of the scripts and their sequence: which of the two scripts came 
first, the syllabic geba or the pictographs? 

From a Marxist evolutionary perspective, a_ syllabic script is necessarily more 
“advanced” than a pictographic script and therefore it has to be a later script. He Zhiwu 
and Fang Guoyu believed that the pictographs were invented during the Tang period (618- 
906), and that the geba script originated during the Song dynasty (960-1279), perhaps even 
at the time of Mou-bao Ah-cong, as the king Mu Gong wrote in his first chronicle. However, 
Fang and He did not believe that the record should be taken literally, and they were aware 
that Mu Gong had not specified the script his ancestor had invented, that he had simply 
written wenzi, which means “script” or “scripts.” 


pear from the written record. Four centuries later, i disapeared from colleftive Jmem- Rock§ belifivéd_thall the geba was an ancient Qiang script that the Naxi ancestors had 
ory altogether. aq lO S( eC ‘al a3 ts OFS two thousand years ago. He was also convinced 


Bon and the mystery of the Dongba books 


If the chronicles of the Mu family establish connections between the Naxi royal house, the 
Dongba religion, and Bon, there is no more evidence of the presence of Bon in Lijiang, and 
it may be that the Dongba tradition is all there ever was to the Lijiang Bon. If so, Rock may 
be right: the Dongba religion is perhaps a survival of an ancient Bon—without temples or 
monasteries, attached to the royal cult and lineage heads, and primarily concerned with 
the funeral rites that returned the departed to the lands of the ancestors—but a Bon that 
nevertheless had knowledge of Shenrab Mibo. This would make the Dongba religion highly 
significant to the history of Tibetan religions. But without more research, we cannot be 
sure of this proposition. Indeed, beyond present-day Naxi territory, there exists an active 
Bon temple in Zuosuo, a former territory of the Mosuo chiefs of Yongning. Zuosuo became 
autonomous in the eighteenth century, after the Yongning chief and all his people con- 
verted to Gelugpa Buddhism; local records note that before their conversion, the Mosuo 
chiefs had adhered to the “Black Bon.’ Both Zuosuo and Yongning belonged to Lijiang 
during the Mongol period. In other words, it is not impossible that a systematized Bon was 
once active in Lijiang and that it was suppressed or substantially reformed after Buddhism 
became influential, after the conversion of the king Mu Zeng. In this case, the Dongba 
tradition may be all that remains of these events and transformations.© But it is both 
interesting and important to note that in Zuosuo, where the Bon is still active, there are 
no Dongba priests but there are Daba priests, as among the Yongning Mosuo. The Daba 
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that these early ancestors had developed the pictographs after they had arrived in Lijiang. 
In other words, the pictographs were two millennia old. Like Fang and He, Rock dismissed 
any claim that Mou-bao Ah-cong had invented the local scripts as a mythological sham.’! 
However, he did believe that Mu Gong had credited Mou-bao Ah-cong with the invention 
of the pictographs, not the geba. 

More than two decades before Rock visited Lijiang, the Tibetologist Jacques Bacot 
had first suggested that the geba was perhaps an ancient Tibetan script and that it ante- 
dated the pictographs. Bacot was aware that the Tibetan tradition credits Buddhism for 
bringing writing to Tibet, but he was not convinced and pointed out that the Tibetans had 
long been surrounded by literate people.’ Other scholars have suggested that the geba 
originates from the same matrix as the Yi script.”? In fact, Rock also drew comparisons 
between the geba and the Vi scripts.” 

There is nothing outlandish in the proposition that the Jang and the ancient Qiang 
tribes who came to Lijiang may have possessed a script based on ancient Chinese charac- 
ters. According to Edwin Pulleyblank, the Qiang were already using oracle bones and 
Chinese characters three thousand years ago, although Pulleyblank also believes that the 
adoption of this ancient Chinese script probably went along with the adoption of (a degree 
of) Chinese culture.’> However, given the ancestral connections between the Yi and the 
Nanzhao—as well as between the Yi, the Qiang, and the Naxi—it is just as possible that the 
geba is partly derived from the Yi scripts and that it was used or developed in Lijiang dur- 
ing the Tang dynasty under Nanzhao ritual and political control. As mentioned above, the 
geba books tend to contain divination rituals, and a number of those are derived from 
Chinese rather than Bon sources. 
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4.23 

(left) The 13th-century ancestor 
Mou-bao Ah-cong, who is 
credited with the invention 

of the local script. 

(Mou-pao A-tsung) 


Courtesy of Harvard-Yenching 
Institute 

Literature: J. Rock 1947, 

p.38, pl. 12. 


4.24 

(right) The sacred Shilo 
cave at Baidi. 

(The Sacred Grotto Shi-lo 
Ne-k’o) 


Courtesy of Harvard-Yenching 
Institute 

Literature: J. Rock 1947, 

p. 40, pl. 140. 


The distribution of the manuscripts and its implications 
for Naxi history 


Fang Guoyu and He Zhiwu did in fact discover evidence of Mou-bao Ah-cong’s writing, in 
a Ming-dynasty document in which it is described as unreadable fanzi, “western barbarian 
script” Fang and He concluded that Mou-bao Ah-cong used the syllabic script.’° If we sup- 
pose that this “western barbarian script” was a Naxi script, rather than a Tibetan, Bai, or Yi 
script, then Fang and He are no doubt correct, for the pictographs are pictures and they 
may not readily elicit the word zi, which means “character.” But if Fang and He are right, 
then the evolutionary theory becomes untenable. The geba and the pictographs are both 
usable scripts, and the priests who write in geba can also write and read the pictographs. If 
the geba was already used in the thirteenth century, it had seven centuries to compete with 
and replace the pictographs. The duration of seven centuries, however, argues that the 
pictographs prevailed over the geba. 

If we look at the geographical distribution of the two Dongba scripts, we find the 
pictographs in all the Naxi territories that were conquered by the Mu kings during the 
Ming period while the geba is found in Lijiang, Judian, and Weixi—in other words, the 
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older tribal territories held by the Nanzhao between the eighth and the tenth centuries. 
Quentin Roosevelt made an interesting proposition about the Naxi scripts. Asking why the 
Naxi should have two scripts in the first place, he suggested that those belonged to differ- 
ent people: conquerors and conquered. The conquerors would have retained not only their 
own script but also adopted the script of the people they had overrun for practical reasons, 
to save the expense of teaching the conquered a brand new script.’”? Roosevelt concluded 
that since the Naxi (that is, the Mo-so tribes) had invaded from the north, they must have 
brought one of their scripts from this region while the other writing system would have 
originated in the south.”® 

However, as | mentioned earlier, not only the geba but also the best examples of the 
pictographic script were found in the southern regions and especially in Baisha, which was 
the political center of the Mu kings.’? Thus, the geographical distribution of the two types 
of manuscripts, rather than reflecting an original conquest or migration from the north, 
suggests that the pictographic script may have spread from the political center. A plausible 
explanation, or at least a plausible hypothesis, is that the pictographs played a role in uni- 
fying the territories conquered by the Mu during the Ming period. This fits with the 
account by Mu Gong, that his shaman ancestor Mou-bao Ah-cong united the tribes of Lijiang 
and invented the local script(s), and with Rock's reading that Mu Gong intended his con- 
temporaries or his posterity to believe that his Song-dynasty ancestor had invented not the 
geba but the pictographs. 

But according to the Dongba tradition, the pictographic script was not so much 
invented as it was taught to the Dongba priests by a reincarnation of Dongba Shilo, who 
resided not in the palace or the temples of the Mu kings but in a sacred cave in the region 
of Baidi. It is important to note that Baidi came under Mu control quite late in the Ming 
period, after centuries of warfare against recalcitrant tribes who fiercely resisted the impo- 


n of ffeudfl"rule §nd its_ attendant benefits: taxes, corvée, and military conscription. 
eC ‘al ated tS OFS to Baidi but also to the sacred Shilo cave. In 1554 
Mu Gon d 


g's son, Mu Gao, visited this cave, where he left a dedication to Shili, a traveling 
monk who had resided there five hundred years earlier, in 1054.8° In other words, Mu Gao 


made Shili’s visit to the cave concurrent to the foundation of the Mo-so kingdom itself.°! 


The Dongba manuscripts, rock art, and the expansion 
of the Mu kingdom 


As mentioned earlier, the pictographic script is called sijiulujiu, or “wood record, stone 
record.” Chinese scholars versed in Marxist evolutionary theory (like Fang and _ He) 
explained that this is so because the priests drew a tree where they meant to write “tree” 
and a stone where they meant to write “stone.” But if this explanation confirmed the pre- 
sumed “primitive” character of the Dongba religion, it ignored the fact that a script used 
for purely religious purposes (as the pictographic script was) may be imbued with cosmic 
power. Indeed, the sacred character of the pictographic script is announced in the very 
words “wood” and “stone,” which are fundamental Dongba cosmic substances. 

In 1990 | was looking at the cover photograph of a New Scientist magazine that fea- 
tured rock art when | was suddenly struck by the representation of the sun, for it was 
identical to the Dongba pictograph. And once | had seen it, | reproached myself for not 
having thought of it sooner because this sun symbol is found in rock art around the world. 
Another thought occurred to me: could “wood record, stone record” refer to a tradition of 
rock and bark painting, as practiced by so many of the world’s tribal people from Australia 
to the Americas? Could the pictographs have originated from rock art? 
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4.25 

The king Mu Gao, son of Mu 
Gong, who first compiled the 
genealogical chronicles. 

Mu Gao dedicated the Shilo 
cave at Baidi. 

(Mu Kao) 


Courtesy of Harvard-Yenching 
Institute 

Literature: J. Rock 1947, 

p. 39, pl. 25. 


| was encouraged by the work of Hans Jansen, who had compared Naxi pictographs to 
Ojibwa bark and rock paintings in 1970,°* but if my hypothesis was to move beyond specu- 
lation, there had to be rock art in the Naxi region. Unknown to me, rock paintings had been 
brought to the attention of relevant government authorities in 1988. No one | had spoken 
with knew anything about this, and | had not come across any publication on the subject. 

Then, in 1991, | learned from He Limin that he had discovered several rock art sites 
in the area of the Tiger Leaping Gorge, and in the following years, many more sites were 
found. On the basis of stylistic comparison, He Limin and Deng Zhengchi (an archaeolo- 
gist who also discovered and documented rock art in northwestern Yunnan) are now con- 
vinced that the pictographs were derived from this local rock art.°* 

The discovery of rock paintings in the mountain regions of Lijiang confirmed for 
Chinese scholars that the Dongba pictographs are a local and authentic Naxi production. 
But how did rock art metamorphose into a pictographic script used in books inspired by 
the Tibetan tradition? And how did rock art evolve into a script carrying Dongba and also 
Bon rituals? 

The rock art found in the Lijiang region is very ancient, with current dating evalua- 
tions suggesting the mid-to-late Holocene or even earlier, and therefore it is much older 
than the migrations of the Jang or the Mo-so.® Furthermore, these ancient rock paintings 
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have no ritual connection to the Dongba religion. The rupture between rock art and Dongba 
ritual implies that the people who invented the pictographic script were not the original 
artists or custodians of these rock paintings. He Limin also notes this. He thus proposes 
that at an earlier stage of their history, when the Naxi still lived and hunted in the moun- 
tain regions, they were inspired by the rock paintings to invent pictographs, which they 
possibly wrote on strips of bark. Nevertheless, He Limin also argues that the transition 
from rock paintings to pictographs was not a straightforward process. °° 

Another piece of the puzzle lies in explaining why the Naxi Dongba priests should be 
the only ritual practitioners in the region to have pictographic books. Rock art is found on 
both sides of the Jinshajiang, but the Mosuo Daba priests have no books and no script, 
whether they are attached to Bonpo or Buddhist territories.®” In fact, until the mid-Ming 
dynasty, the mountain regions where the rock art is found belonged not to the Mu kings 
but to independent tribes which the Yuan (1279-1368) and Ming (1368-1644) historical 
records call by various names, including Yeman (“Wild Barbarians”), Luman, Lisu, and Ye 
Lisu (“Wild Lisu”). The Lisu, we are told, were another type of Lolo, that is, people who 
are counted today as among the ancestors of the present-day Yi.°® 

From the perspective of the Dongba tradition, these mountain regions are the domain 
of the thousands of lv, lee, si, leemee, their kings, their relatives, and their numerous clans 
(Si, Ni, Ddu, Lu, etc.)—the dragons and serpent spirits that Rock calls Nagas. The Dongba 
priests hold yearly rituals as well as occasional ceremonies to these spirits of the wilder- 
ness to compensate them from the injury done to them by farming and to obtain from them 
fertility and medicine. 

There are significant correspondences between the lv, lee, si, and leemee mountain 
spirits of the Dongba manuscripts and the Lisu and Luman tribes, who are found in the 
historical records of the Yuan and Ming periods and whom the Naxi call Leesi. Both live in 
rrifofles, thir. names are_so phonetically close as to be virtually identical,®° and 
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the Leesi and ribes collected native forest products, medicinal herbs, 


and lity; 
musk, and aphrodisiacs, which they paid as tax after they had submitted to the Mu kings.” 
These correspondences between the tribal people and the local spirits must be understood 
in light of the Dongba beliefs in ghosts and ancestor worship. Only souls of those within 
the tribe become ancestors; all other souls are ghosts. In other words, the mountain people 
were known as Leesi and Luman because the ghosts of their ancestors and the ghosts they 
were bound to become were indistinguishable from the local lee, si, and leemee spirits.?" 

The Mu chronicles relate many battles between the soldiers of the Mu kings and the 
mountain people. In particular, Mu Gong wrote that in 1487, during the reign of his ances- 
tor Mu Tai, a terrible battle took place at the mouth of the Haba River in the region of 
Zhongdian, and eighty-seven people were captured and decapitated.?? Did the Mu bury 
their enemies at the foot of mountain cliffs as offerings to local spirits, as the Mongols 
did?®? Mu Gong gives no such details, but at the mouth of the Haba River, every year on 
the eighth day of the second lunar month, the Dongba priests propitiated the lee and si—in 
a ritual that Rock described as “pure Bon” and identical to the Bon rituals dedicated to Naga 
cults.°* However, this Naxi Naga ritual cult (as Rock called it) is written not in a Tibetan 
script but in the pictographs. 

Meanwhile, Naxi oral tradition (as opposed to Dongba tradition) relates that the 
pictographic script was invented by a holy man named Ah-mi Ci-da who hid in the cave at 
Baidi for safety from both the Mu kings and the Tibetans. While Ah-mi was in the cave, 
his sacred books turned to stone, and since he no longer had Tibetan books, he began to 
study the Dongba books. Then, he learned the language of the birds, and he began to use 
the pictographic script.2° As noted earlier, Dongba tradition holds that the pictographs 
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4.26 
Pictograph depicting a lv, 
dragon or Naga spirit. 


were first taught to the priests by a reincarnation of Dongba Shilo, who had resided in the 
cave. And Mu Gong, whose son Mu Gao dedicated the cave to Shili, had written in the 
divine family record that Mu Tai, the victor of the Haba River battle, was the reincarnation 
of Mou-bao Ah-cong and that he too could read the script(s) his shaman ancestor had 
invented.” 

In a world made meaningful by the belief in spirits and ancestral souls, territory can- 
not just be taken; it must be transacted because the ancestors grant health and fertility, 
and the ghosts of outsiders create mischief and illness. When a conqueror marries a local 
chief’s daughter, as Yeye did in the second Mu chronicle, he obtains the transfer of the 
land, its inhabitants, and its ancestors, and, as the Naxi creation myth relates, a new 
“humanity” emerges—in historical terms, a new tribal polity headed by the new chief. The 
union of the conqueror to the chief’s daughter thus replays the marriage of the hero 
Cosseilee’ee and the heavenly princess Coheibubami told in the Dongba creation story, 
which is central to the Sacrifice to Heaven ritual. But when violence alone achieves the 
conquest of territory and where there is no king and therefore no king’s daughter to be 
wed, the ancestors cannot be transferred and the ghosts of defeated foes must be pacified. 
And here, it was not to heaven that the ancient Naxi sacrificed but to the leemee, lee, and si 
spirits. Meanwhile, the Dongba manuscripts relate that the lee spirits and the Naxi people 
have the same father but different mothers. And it is written in the Bon canon that “fertile 
fields and good harvests, extant of royal power and the spread of dominion, although some 
half (of such effects) is obtained by previous action, the other half comes from the power- 
ful lords of the soil, so you must attend to the lords of the soil, the serpents and the 
furies.”*” In the hills of Lijiang, the serpents and the furies, the local spirits and the ances- 
tral ghosts of the tribal inhabitants, were plainly visible: they were painted on the rock 
surfaces of the cliffs and caves. 


corvée, the executions of so-called “brigands” and Tibetans, and the destruction, subse- 
quent reconstruction, and repopulation of entire villages.'°* Mu Gong and his son Mu Gao 
waged several campaigns in the region of Zhongdian until 1553, the year Mu Gong died. 
And the following year, Mu Gao dedicated the cave to Shili in Baidi.'° 

The proposition that the pictographic tradition was established among the Naxi within 
the context of the ritual transfer of territory, from the defeated tribal people in the moun- 
tain peripheries to the Naxi chiefs of Lijiang, does not solve all the mysteries surrounding 
the Naxi pictographic script, nor does it preclude several scenarios. The hill people may have 
had a ritual connection to the rock paintings even if they had not produced them, as pro- 
posed by He Limin. Today Naxi shepherds make spontaneous offerings to the painted spir- 
its when they pass through these areas.' Even if they were not the original custodians, the 
hill tribes may have been inspired by the rock paintings to produce pictographs, not unlike 
the Micmaq and the Ojibway people did in North America. Such indigenous practices could 
have provided the Naxi Bonpos with the inspiration to invent the pictographic books—just 
as, in 1600, the Catholic priest Chrétien Le Clerc adapted indigenous pictographs into a 
script to teach Christianity to the Micmaq people—which echoes Quentin Roosevelt’s 
thoughts on the pre-existence of a script among the conquered people.'” 

The pictographic script may also antedate the Ming dynasty.'° From the perspective 
of stylistic and content analysis, the Mongol period made some impact on _ pictographic 
representations: for example, the name of the chief given in the manuscripts is Ka (or 
Khan) and the Ka and the Mongols are depicted in a similar manner.'°” Thus, it may be that 
the pictographs originated in the Mongol period and perhaps even with the shaman-chief 
Mou-bao Ah-cong, although it should be remembered that Mongol cultural influence in 
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Yunnan lasted well into the fifteenth century, which is to say, into the time of Mu Tai, 


Mou-bao Ah-cong‘s reincarnation. 
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Today, the townspeople of Lijiang say that “the real Naxi” live in Baidi.°° Yet, according to 
Chinese statistics, in the late twentieth century the Naxi represented fifty-five percent of 
the population of Baidi; and the people who identified themselves as Naxi reported that 
their ancestors had moved from Lijiang about twenty generations ago, or sometime 
between 1530 and 1580.” 

The northern regions of Baidi and Zhongdian were crucial to the political expansion 
of the Mu kingdom, and the Mu encountered the fiercest resistance in these parts. Baidi, 
with its natural springs and limestone terraces and caves, was surely an important sacred 
site to the tribal people, and Zhongdian is Lijiang’s gateway to Tibet. Securing these regions 
had economic advantages for the Mu kings, for the main trade routes between Tibet and 
China passed through Lijiang.'°° But it was also a matter of military necessity. The Mu 
kingdom was a buffer zone on the western frontier of the Chinese empire, where it kept 
in check a resurgent Tibetan state strengthened by Mongol military power. The Mu also 
needed to suppress possible raids by Kham and other tribal clans largely independent of 
the Tibetan political center. From Zhongdian, the Mu expanded their dominion well into 
Tibetan territory, and by the seventeenth century, with reinforcements of great numbers 
of Han peasant-soldiers, they had established a powerful, highly cultured, cosmopolitan, 
and multi-religious kingdom that extended to Muli and reached as far north as Litang.'°’ 
Mu military incursions in the mountain regions of Baidi and Zhongdian began in the Mon- 
gol period and intensified during the Ming. Mu Gong relates the capture of each village, 
the submission of the tribal chiefs, the imposition of tribute, the number of men taken for 
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efow the ft SI t & is ES tle reason to doubt that this script served Mu territorial 
expansion among the mountain tribes. The Naxi kings conquered by force and they ruled 
by ritual. In the territories of the defeated tribes, pictographs embodied something that 
the geba script did not: they contained the substance of the leemee and lee and si, the guard- 
ian spirits of the land and the ancestral souls of those who had preceded the Naxi, the 


spirits who granted or withheld life-giving water, health, wealth, and fertility. 
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4.27 
Pictographic depiction of the 
emperor, or ka (khan). 


4.28 
Pictographic depiction of 
a Mongol. 


Conclusion 


Today, the Dongba religion is changing, but this is not the first time that the Naxi tradition 
must adapt to circumstances. The Bon ritual of the old Naxi kingdom may have been trans- 
formed into the Dongba tradition sometime after the conversion of the king Mu Zeng to 
Buddhism in the seventeenth century. Scholars have tended to blame the Confucian mag- 
istrates who replaced the Mu chiefs for the disappearance of the former shamanic pair, the 
Bubbu and Pa—but the female diviners also disappeared from the Mosuo Daba, and the 
Mosuo did not adopt Confucianism but Gelugpa Buddhism. In Lijiang, as in Yongning, not 
only were the Pa removed from the rituals but the word bu also disappeared. In Lijiang, bu 
was replaced by dongba, after the Tibetan word for teacher (stonpa), and in Yongning by 
daba. After the naturalization of the Naxi kingdom into the imperial administration in 
1723, the Dongba religion was further displaced by Confucianism and the Buddhist and 
Taoist cults of the Han migrants. But the Dongba religion also held its ground. No longer 
in charge of the funeral rites, the Dongba priests remained the guardians of the strictest 
marriage rules, which ensured that Naxi girls married Naxi boys rather than the Han immi- 
grants who settled in Lijiang in increasing numbers, for only the Dongba priests could 
perform the suicide funeral rites for the lovers who broke betrothal arrangements. And 
the Dongba priests copied their books by the hundreds, innovated with new iconographic 
and artistic representations, and even began dating their manuscripts. 

Since its rehabilitation in the mid-1990s, the Dongba religion has acquired a new and 
remarkably extensive life. Especially in the last ten years, there has been an explosion of 
Dongba interests: Dongba art, Dongba dance, and not least studies of so-called “Dongba 
culture”’—the latter falling under the new field of “Naxiology” with institutes and associa- 
tions in Lijiang, Kunming, and Beijing and ties to i 
The palace of the Mu family has been reconstruct 
museum, as is Joseph Rock’s former residence. Several training programs have been estab- 


lished to train young Dongba priests,'°? 


and even school children are taught to read picto- 
graphs, albeit on a Chinese model.''? The Dongba tradition has also acquired new 
philosophical callings. Proscribed by the Communist authorities over four decades as a 
superstition and primitive animism, the Dongba religion is now perceived as ancient Naxi 
wisdom, with an inherent concern for environmental protection.'"! And last, but not least, 
the Dongba religion has acquired significant commercial value. Millions of tourists visit 
Lijiang every year, and while commercialization has boosted local interest in the old tradi- 
tion, it has also brought new developments—new costumes, new dances, new art, more 
egalitarian gender codes, and the secularization of the Dongba pictographs—some with 
dubious results. But Dongba tradition is once again at the core of Naxi identity, a place it 


has not occupied for centuries. For the moment, the future belongs to it. 
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Nanzhao Ye Shi (Unofficial History of Nanzhao) 
in which he wrote at length about the ethnic 
people of the “wild regions” of Yunnan. Yang 
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Ming-dynasty Yunnan, see vee History 
and Anthropological Study, 201-02. Today, on 
the other side of the Jinshajiang river, in the 
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the mountains beyond Labai. Here, we find an 
ethnographic example of the type of politico- 
religious beliefs | ascribe to the Naxi of Ming- 
dynasty Lijiang. If the Daji ghosts in the spirit 
world cause the worst illnesses, the Daji in real 
life raided the Mosuo, stole their children, food 
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CHAPTER 5 


Pictographs and the Language 
of Naxi Rituals 


Alexis Michaud (3&5 ) 


Introduction 


In the field of Sino-Tibetan studies, there are few languages with a long-standing written 
tradition. Among these, the Naxi pictographic tradition encapsulates unique information 
about the Naxi and their language and holds special promise for research. The language of 
the Naxi rituals raises a range of issues, such as: How old are the characters of the Naxi 
script? What is the origin of the seemingly strange words and turns of phrase found in the 
rituals? To answer these questions is difficult. The philological study of the Naxi tradition 
is greatly complicated by the fact that Naxi books were passed from one generation to the 
next as mnemonic summaries of the rituals rather than complete transcriptions, unlike 
Tibetan or Chinese texts. The absence of standardization of Naxi texts allowed the Naxi 
priests some freedom when copying books; this resulted in great diversification. 

The field of linguistics can contribute some evidence and provide some tools to address 
these complex topics. The approach adopted here consists in ee at the Naxi facts in the 


light of a comparison between several dialects of the e ale roper, 
a comparison with other Sino-Tibetan languages that are cl qs eC ‘al al 
Naxi is the largest and best-described language of the Nais aale ino- 


betan 
languages. Two other languages of this branch, spoken in areas that do not have picto- 


graphs, will be mentioned: Na and Laze, spoken in Yongning and Muli, respectively (these 
two language names are printed in capital letters on the map, page 93). The analysis of 
detailed examples reveals how this comparative work sheds light on seemingly obscure 
aspects of the language used in the Naxi rituals. 


Naxi books and the Naxi language 


The language of the Naxi rituals is close to the ordinary language, what is known as col- 
loquial Naxi. This is due to the fact that, strictly speaking, there was no clergy among the 
Naxi: the practitioners of the Naxi religion, the Naxi priests, did not constitute a separate 
social class.' Monks at a Tibetan Buddhist monastery learned written Tibetan and_per- 
formed rituals in Tibetan, irrespective of their native language; by contrast, Naxi priests 
did not need to study another language in order to learn the rituals, although they did need 
to learn by rote some proper names, such as those of mythological creatures, and some 
unusual terms and turns of phrase. This means that research into the language of the ritu- 
als can build on the research being done on colloquial Naxi and vice versa. 

Anthropologists and linguists have a common interest in transcribing large amounts 
of texts. The transcription of oral renderings of Naxi texts has been a concern of research- 
ers ever since these texts came under scholarly scrutiny at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
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tury. As a result, philological and linguistic work progressed hand in hand, sometimes as 
a coordinated effort, such as when the linguist Chang K’un (532%) worked out the system 
of Naxi sounds to devise a transcription method for recording the pronunciation of Naxi 
characters.2 The dictionaries by Fang Guoyu and He Zhiwu and by Joseph Rock constitute 
important lexicographic references as well as importance resources to understand the Naxi 
writing systems: the pictographic system—called /toimbal/ in Naxi (hereafter to-mba) and 
Dongba (# B) in Chinese—and the syllabic system.? 

To this day, annotated editions of Naxi ritual texts actually constitute the largest 
available translated corpora in Naxi. In addition to collections such as that by Fu Maoji, 
which predate the official definition of a transcription for so-called ‘Standard Naxi’ in the 
1980s, there now exists a massive, one-hundred-volume edition of annotated and _ trans- 
lated pictographic manuscripts.* 

However, anthropologists and linguists diverge in the amount of attention that they 
pay to fine details in pronunciation. To the linguist, these details provide crucial hints 


about the history of the language and the rituals. But first, some essential notions about 
the Naxi language should be mentioned. 
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Like all of the world’s languages, Naxi has various dialects. The city of Lijiang can be con- 
sidered the center of the Naxi-speaking area; in Chinese scholarship, its dialect is called 
‘Standard Naxi’ As one moves away from Lijiang, there are differences from place to place 
in the pronunciation of the vowels, consonants, and tones; there are also some differences 
in the lexicon and in the grammar. The point of view adopted in Chinese scholarship con- 
sists of using the phrase ‘Naxi dialect’ for all the language varieties closely related to Naxi— 
although quite a few of these language varieties are not called Naxi by the speakers 
themselves and are actually so distant from it that they are not intelligible to Naxi speakers 
from Lijiang. Chinese linguists distinguish two dialect areas: Western and Eastern.? The 
Western area is relatively homogeneous linguistically; throughout this area, the name of 
the language (autonym) is ‘Naxi’ (the exact transcription is /nalhi+/). (In this article, the 
phrases ‘Naxi language’ and ‘Naxi dialects’ will be restricted to this area, following the 
practice of the speakers themselves.) This area largely corresponds with the territory con- 
trolled by the feudal lords of Lijiang: the plain of Lijiang had semi-independent rulers as 
early as the tenth century and until the eighteenth century.° The relative homogeneity of 
Naxi dialects is due to historical causes. The centralization of power in Lijiang created a 
degree of linguistic convergence, and the enforcement of conscription presumably played 
a role in leveling dialect differences: it is generally observed that nonstandard dialects tend 
to be stigmatized or derided—typically, the dialect of a major city is more prestigious than 
that of smaller cities and villages—and that conscripts are under strong social pressure to 
adopt the most prestigious dialect. As for the languages referred to in Chinese scholarship 
as ‘Eastern Naxi; they are so diverse that it appears more adequate to refer to them as dis- 
tinct languages, rather than as dialects of a single language—keeping in mind that there is 
no clear boundary between a language and a dialect. These languages, referred to in Chi- 
nese scholarship as ‘Naxi dialects, will be referred to here as ‘Naish ae 


Table 1 


Some correspondences between two Naxi dialects: Lijiang Old Town (defined as the stan- 
dard variety of Naxi in China) and Nda-le (in the Lijiang plain). 


Standard Naxi Nda-le Naxi Meaning Correspondence 
(Lijiang Old Town) between vowels 


kro krat ‘horn’ 


ko] kro] ‘to kill (animal)’ 


kro krat ‘noise’ 


ko kra ‘hole’ 


laJjxk"o4 ladjxik"al ‘sleeve’ 


ol al ‘turquoise’ 


of a ‘trunk (of tree)’ 


sadlat ‘bone’ 


hol ‘rib’ 


The first two examples, ‘horn’ and ‘to kill’ have the same vowel in Standard Naxi. However, 


It is of paramount importance to linguistic res p f ia O various} Naish fact fhat fis hav LOK vowels in Nda-le Naxi shows that they have two distinct 
languages, not on one variety only. Minor differenc Sy eC ‘al stdicd 5° historical linguistics that sounds are not expected 
aish eatr 


proper are best studied through comparison with other fhe OIGS 
instance, that a to-mba priest from the village of Nda-le (to the south of Lijiang; see map, 
page 93) pronounces ‘horn’ as /k"a1/ whereas a priest from Old Town of Lijiang pronounces 
this word as /k"o1/, with a different vowel. This difference in pronunciation is not reflected 
in the writing; it is solely due to a difference in the Naxi dialects of the priests, who, when 
reciting rituals, pronounce such common words as they would in everyday conversation. It 
is tempting for researchers whose interest lies in the Naxi tradition to adopt a standard 
transcription, overlook dialect differences, and convert all the transcribed data into Stan- 
dard Naxi. A standard transcription system was indeed developed in the 1950s, selecting 
the dialect of the city of Lijiang as the norm.® International Phonetic Alphabet symbols for 
the sounds of Naxi were selected, and a Romanized script was created. Although this tran- 
scription system is not actually used among the Naxi, it has served as a standard for research- 
ers. One consequence is that a transcriber working with a priest whose pronunciation 
differed from the standard did not actually transcribe that dialect on its own terms: instead, 
the transcriber converted the sounds into the standard transcription. This choice was made 
for the sake of convenience: standardization allows the relatively rapid training of large 
teams of transcribers. Requiring each transcriber to work out the entire phonetic system of 
the dialect of each speaker would have been unrealistic since this requires solid training in 
linguistics and a painstaking analysis of the language variety under study. 

For linguists, however, the fine details whereby dialects differ from one another are 
precious clues to the history of the Naxi language. When a dialectal difference is observed, 
all the words that belong in the same phonetic set are examined systematically. For example, 
the word ‘horn’ is presented in Table 1 as part of the entire phonetic set to which it belongs. 
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to td fis the OF & a vowel /a/ in the word for ‘horn’ in Nda-le Naxi is not 
due to chance. The presence of other examples exhibiting the same sound correspondences, 
such as ‘noise’ and ‘hole,’ puts to rest any suspicion that the vowel correspondence o:a_ for 
‘horn’ is due to some unaccountable anomaly. ‘Horn’ and ‘to kill’ must therefore be assumed 
to have had different pronunciations at a time before Standard Naxi and Nda-le Naxi split 
apart (due to historical events such as migrations). If only one variety of Naxi were docu- 
mented, these pieces of historical information would be irretrievably lost. As more dialects 
of Naxi are described, linguistic investigation can proceed further. In the case of the data 
in Table 1, crucial evidence comes from another Naish language: the language spoken in 
Yongning—referred to by different authors as Yongning Na, Mosuo, or Moso.? In Yongning 
Na, the words that have a vowel correspondence o:a between Standard Naxi and Nda-le Naxi 
all have an uvular initial consonant: an initial pronounced further back in the mouth than 
the velar /k/. It is plausible that these uvular consonants are of some antiquity in the Naish 
languages. The crucial evidence comes from a highly conservative language of the Sino- 
Tibetan family, which is distantly related to the Naish languages: the words that have an 
uvular consonant in Yongning Na also have an uvular initial in Rgyalrong, a language spo- 
ken in Sichuan, China.'° The interpretation is that, in the course of the historical evolution 
which led to Standard Naxi, the uvular consonants merged with the velar consonants with- 
out leaving any traces; in Nda-le Naxi, they also merged with the velars, but before they 
disappeared, they influenced the pronunciation of the following vowel in such a way that 
the vowel *a following uvulars and the vowel *a following velars had different evolutions. 
(Note that the asterisk, *, is used to indicate reconstructed forms, i.e. hypotheses about past 
forms, as opposed to forms found in the Naish languages as we observe them today.) 
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Therefore, dialectal differences are essential for research; in this respect, the official cre- 
ation of a standard transcription for Naxi was a mixed blessing. It would be a valuable 
resource for linguists to have transcriptions of rituals as chanted by priests from the wid- 
est possible range of places within the Naxi area. Language documentation projects should 
ideally include the collection of the rituals that remain alive in Naish language areas with- 
out a written tradition, in particular the counties of Muli (7X), Yanyuan (#78), Yanbian 
(#434) and Mianning (&T). If substantial numbers of transcriptions can be produced before 
these traditions fade from memory, this will yield precious historical insights about the 
evolution of the Naxi language. Conversely, linguistic research may provide useful insights 
into Naxi rituals. 


Evidence of the age of to-mba characters 


How old are to-mba characters? This is not a simple question. Naxi scholars consider that 
major texts of the written Naxi tradition date from the Song dynasty, 960-1279; on the 
other hand, A. Jackson provocatively argues that Naxi texts really flourished in the 18th 
and 19th centuries only.'' Some hints to the answer could in theory be gleaned from pho- 
netic components within the characters. These phonetic components were developed to 
remedy the inherent limitations of pictographic writing systems: not many objects, per- 
sons, and actions can be represented in a simple pictograph. Pictographic systems therefore 
tend to be enriched through the combination of two or more basic pictographs, typically 
using one as a clue to meaning and one as a clue to pronunciation. This is especially well 
studied in the case of the Chinese writing system.'? To take an example in the Naxi script, 


The answer to this question is somewhat disappointing: almost all the pictographs used 
for their phonetic value are transparent, that is, they are used for words that have the same 
consonants and vowels in the present state of the language (tone is simply overlooked).!° 
This leads to the hypothesis that the Naxi writing system underwent a continuous his- 
torical evolution: unlike the Chinese writing system, which remained largely unchanged 
since its official codification, Naxi pictographs were not standardized, and priests modified 
them where they found it necessary. When a priest copied a character in which the pho- 
netic element did not coincide neatly with the actual pronunciation of the intended word 
in his own speech, practical considerations would encourage him to substitute another, 
more adequate phonetic element. These decisions were not affected by the forces of tradi- 
tion since the script was not standardized. 

This leads to a question for future research: how did the Naxi script evolve from the 
earliest Naxi manuscripts? The study of the evolution of the characters could reveal 
changes in the system of Naxi sounds and could provide insights into the Naxi language 
spoken several centuries ago. An ideal basis for addressing this question would consist in 
studying a large sample of manuscripts, from the oldest (perhaps from the Ming period, 
1368-1644) to twentieth-century manuscripts. Using manuscripts of the same_ rituals 
would facilitate this type of philological research. 


The origin of ‘strange’ words and turns of phrase 
in to-mba rituals 


‘village’ (pronounced /mbe1/) is represented by the ter ff#\ ‘house, which fs ighly e woldds alk “specifi to Naxi rituals: they do not exist in colloquial Naxi and are unintel- 
stylized representation of a house (its roof and ti or CRAG, Si eC ‘al as bed p Ks v GaefeGpinea in the practice of rituals. Table 2 provides some 
character. The * examples. 


which the symbol for ‘snow’ is added, drawn inside the ‘house ouse’ 
pictograph is used for its semantic value: ‘house’ and ‘village’ belong in the same semantic 
field. The symbol for ‘snow’ serves as a phonetic cue: ‘snow’ is pronounced /mbei/ and is 
homophonous with ‘village.’ Also, a pictograph is sometimes used simply for its phonetic 
value, without any visual signal that it is being used for a pronunciation cue and not for its 
original meaning. For instance, the Naxi words for ‘monkey’ and ‘life’ are both pronounced 
/yJ/; the pictograph for ‘monkey’ can be used to stand for ‘life.’? 

This is of special interest in assessing the age of to-mba characters. In the history of 
the Chinese writing system, simple characters were likewise used for their phonetic value; 
adding a semantic clue created a new character, and the resulting sets of characters are 
extremely useful to understand the history of the Chinese language.'* Since the time when 
the characters were created, the Chinese language underwent considerable phonetic 
changes, but the characters remained basically unchanged. The phonetic components are 
therefore unreliable as a cue to the present-day pronunciation of the characters—hence the 
staggering complexity of Chinese characters for present-day Chinese language learners, 
who must learn characters whose initial phonetic motivations have long disappeared. For 
linguists, however, Chinese characters are of great interest because they provide evidence 
as to which words had similar pronunciations in ancient Chinese. Applying the same method 
to the Naxi pictographs, characters which share the same phonetic element call for a closer 
examination: they could potentially provide hints on sets of homophones or quasi-homo- 
phones from when the Naxi pictographs developed. Returning to the example above, does the 
use of the pictograph for ‘monkey’ to mean ‘life’ in some Naxi texts demonstrate that these 
words were already pronounced in the same way (or in a very similar way) centuries ago? 
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Table 2 


Some words that differ between ritual language and colloquial Naxi. 


Meaning Naxi Learned reading Page number in Page number in 


(colloquial) of to-mba Fang Guoyu and Rock 1963-1972 
character He Zhiwu 1995 


moon 


sun 


forest 


child 


chicken 


Linguistic tools can be extremely useful to interpret these words. For example, the word 
/\el/ for ‘moon’ has equivalents (cognates) in two other Naish languages: Yongning Na, 
spoken in Yongning, which is located in the upper northeast corner of Lijiang Municipality, 
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5.1 

Fieldwork in the village of 
A-Sher, 2004. The author is 
transcribing a narrative told 
by Mr. He Xixian (40 # 3%). 
Photo by Song Jian (58 !Z) 


© Arnoldsche Art 


and Laze, spoken in the county of Muli, which is northeast of Yongning (see map on 


).'6 In Yongning Na, ‘moon’ is pronounced /tiimid/; in Laze, it is pronounced 


page 93 
/tieimie1/. The second syllable in these words can be analyzed as a suffix, like the /mi4/ in 
the colloquial Naxi words for ‘sun’ and ‘moon: Leaving aside this suffix, and only consid- 
ering the consonants and vowels of the main syllable, the correspondence between the 
language of Naxi ritual, Na, and Laze is /le:ti:tie/. The vowel correspondence /e:i:ie/ 
between Naxi, Na, and Laze is very common, as is the consonant correspondence /I:+:+/. The 
word /lel/ in ritual Naxi cannot be a recent borrowing from Yongning Na or Laze, or the 
vowel in Naxi would be the same as in the donor language. The presence of the vowel /e/ 
reveals that this is an archaic word."” 

The conclusion to be drawn from this comparison is that the word for ‘moon’ used in 
Naxi rituals, /lel/, is a word of some antiquity, which has been replaced in colloquial Naxi 
by the term /heimed/. The word /lel/ has disappeared from colloquial Naxi whereas it has 
been preserved in the language of rituals. At the time when the word /heimed/ was coined, 
it was probably perceived as more familiar or vulgar than the older word, and the priests 
therefore continued to use /le!/, even after this word vanished from colloquial Naxi. 

As for the word ‘chicken; /hjxd/, it has long been analyzed as a Tibetan borrowing,'® 
though the exact conditions of borrowing need to be worked out (the classical Tibetan 
word for ‘chicken’ is bya; it was brought into Naxi via a Tibetan dialect which remains 
unidentified). Quite a few notions of the to-mba religion are borrowed from Tibetan reli- 
gions along with numerous proper names. It is somewhat surprising that Tibetan borrow- 
ings are mostly restricted to proper names and religious notions given the influence of 
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Tibetan culture in this area, which borders on Tibet. This may be partly accounted for by 
the limitations of Naxi priests’ command of Tibetan; however, another factor may be the 
way in which Tibetan influence was looked upon by the rulers of the Naxi area and by the 
Naxi priests. Language is very important in religion, as abundantly documented in the his- 
tory of Christianity and the use of Latin. It is clear that Buddhist monks trained in Tibetan 
rituals actively resisted the local language and local cultural practices, which were per- 
ceived as threats to orthodoxy. A monk in the village of La-bai (#218) who translated Tibetan 
rituals into the vernacular—using the Tibetan alphabet to transcribe his native language 
(a Naish language close to Yongning Na)—was persecuted by the monastery authorities 
with such violence that he was driven to madness.'? While the pressure of orthodoxy was 
probably less intense within the to-mba religion, concerns of political orthodoxy no doubt 
played a role in the evolution of to-mba rituals. The to-mba religion has sometimes been 
considered an emanation of folklore and indigenous culture—an age-old primitive religion 
directly addressing the forces of nature, which survived into the twentieth century as part 
of popular culture.2° This is only part of the story: anthropological and historical research 
into the Naxi religion reveals the ties between the to-mba rituals and the political projects 
of the Naxi state of Lijiang from the late fourteenth to the mid-eighteenth century. The 
to-mba religion appears to have been used as part of a strategy of territorial expansion, 
playing, in effect, the role of an official cult.2! Time and again in the history of the Naxi, 
the influence of Tibet was a sensitive issue. The creation of family names based on Chinese 
characters (such as Mu [7X] for the ruling clan and He [4A] for commoners) is one significant 
episode in the sinicization of Naxi culture.2? The pressure to adopt Chinese family names 
makes itself felt to this day in areas where names of Tibetan origins are still used, for 
example in Yongning, where political tensions lead some local people to insist (in the face 
of linguistic evidence to the contrary) that their names are purely local and to deny their 


eted as evidence of resilience to Tibetan influence, 


a¥\gi! 


tan_dfigin.§J The_obfjervation by linguists that the proportion of Tibetan words in Naxi 
Oh 
which Is worth investigating further from a historical-anthropological point of view. 

In addition to individual words (typically nouns) in the rituals that differ from the 
everyday language, there also exist special turns of phrase (morphosyntax). Here is an 


example from the ritual /tolk"w1/: 


ky p"a~J ky1 ho~! kyi nal kyisuuJ ky4 hyJ walsy] tv 
white egg greenegg blackegg  yellowegg red egg five kinds appear 


ky4 by] hit my gy! (...)?3 
egg hatch nominalizer negation existential verb 


A literal translation could be: “A white egg, a green egg, a black egg, a yellow egg, a red egg: 
there appeared five kinds (of eggs), but there was no hatcher (to hatch them).’ The word 
/hi1/ means ‘person’ or ‘human being’ in colloquial Naxi; in this passage, it has a gram- 
matical function, referring to the agent hatching the eggs. It means “that which hatches 
eggs” rather than “a person who hatches eggs.’ This point is made clear by the Chinese 
translation, A{tTAARERHILE, which means “there was no thing to come and hatch them” 
and not “there was no one to come and hatch them.” 

In present-day Naxi, this construction does not make sense: one would need to use 
the possessive /gyi/ to convey this meaning. However, looking at languages closely related 
to Naxi, this strange construction becomes clear. The nominalizer is actually pronounced 
in the same way as the word for ‘man’ in the two Naish languages mentioned earlier, 
Yongning Na and Laze. These two languages do not appear to have been in contact with 
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each other in the past few centuries; the presence of the same nominalizer in both lan- 
guages is therefore probably due to a retention from Proto-Naish, the reconstructed com- 
mon ancestor of Naxi, Na, and Laze, and not to a borrowing from one language into another. 
In this light, Naxi can be hypothesized to have had the same type of grammatical construc- 
tion and to have lost it in the course of history; its survival in some to-mba rituals can safely 
be interpreted as an archaic feature. Thus, linguistic evidence leads to an unambiguous 
conclusion about the origin of this peculiar linguistic trait: it is not borrowed from another 
language, and it is archaic. Such analyses open new perspectives for research into the his- 
torical depth of Naxi rituals by providing tools for establishing their relative chronology. 


Concluding perspectives 


Studying the Naxi books and the Naxi rituals with increasing philological precision is a 
formidable challenge; at stake are the interpretation of Naxi culture and the deconstruc- 
tion of widespread clichés. The Naxi pictographic texts are commonly considered in pres- 
ent China as a homogeneous, self-contained body of traditional lore. This point of view is 
reflected in the phrase ‘Dongba culture’ (#RE{3C{L),4 which identifies the pictographic writ- 
ing system as the defining characteristic of ‘traditional Naxi culture’*> This presents the 
culture of the Naxi as an idealized heritage from the distant past that has somehow sur- 
vived into the present age. This is in keeping with the expectation that ethnic minorities 
should be steeped in tradition, preserving qualities of authenticity and peculiarity.2° In 
contrast to this conception of ‘Dongba culture’ as fixed and timeless, philology and linguis- 
tics approach texts from quite the opposite perspective. There are numerous parallels 


between the philological-linguistic approach and th ohist&ical approach. th# eth- js also 
nohistorian, there is not one fixed Naxi identity but r- ff p ess i@ 65 eC ‘al tel 


tion and reinterpretation of identities in response to changing historical circumstances 
and opportunities.’” Likewise, to the linguist, there is not one Naxi language but a complex 
landscape of interacting languages and dialects—each dialect lending itself, in turn, to an 
analysis of a variety of speaking styles (idiolects). Philology and linguistics can therefore 
be strong allies of history in its arduous task of analysis and reconstruction. Learning the 
origins of new characters and determining the approximate time frame of these innova- 
tions requires painstaking investigations. However, this area of research eventually yields 
evidence that can be used by historians for understanding the patterns observed in the 
rituals and for unraveling their complex history. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Naxi Women and the Dongba Tradition 


He Zhonghua (4A $H 4¢) 


Translated by Christine Mathieu and Yao Jieqian 


Naxi women are celebrated for their hard work and their independent spirit, but their 
position and status in society and the family has gone through many changes during the 
course of history. Today, the Naxi nationality is split between two territories, east and west 
of the Jinshajiang, as the Yangzi River is known in this part of China. The high mountain- 
ous terrain has influenced the development of these two groups, the Naxi and the Mosuo, 
and resulted in many socioeconomic and cultural differences between them. This article 
is concerned with the Western Naxi only—and specifically with the women of Lijiang and 
their place in the Dongba religion. 

The Dongba religion has evolved over a long period of time and under the same social 
conditions that transformed Naxi society from matriarchy to patriarchy. In ancient times, 
Naxi society was gender egalitarian, and the manuscript tradition testifies to a pervasive 
egalitarian worldview. For example, the Naxi creation story tells that all the things in the 
universe were created by the union of masculine and feminine principles: hence, nine 
brothers opened the sky and seven sisters opened the earth. In the Dongba worldview, gods 
and ghosts are depicted as having husbands and wives, each with their own position and 


sphere of responsibilities. Within a couple, husba d wifts are interdepdnd and . 
have equal status. Thus, Dongba ritual texts stress t li tthe 0} €) Sy ( e ‘al | i | = 


as well as their indivisibility. 


The feminine in Dongba mythology 


The feminine principle played a crucial part in early Dongba culture. Many Dongba myths 
and elements of oral lore have female characters at the core of their narratives. In the Naxi 
ancestral story, Cobbertu, the sky goddess Coheibubami is the mother of the Naxi. With 
her superior intelligence, she saves the human hero Cosseilee’ee from her murderous 
father and marries him.' They have three sons, who become the fathers of the Tibetans, 
the Naxi, and the Bai. 

The Dongba manuscript entitled Mu’eesiu tells the story of the heroine Oyidunumi 
and her eight brothers, who were eaten by the demon Mu’eesiu while herding their ani- 
mals. To avenge her brothers, Oyidunumi enters Mu’eesiu’s infernal cave to find what he 
fears most, and she kills him. 

Another famous Dongba story tells about the war between the Ddu and Su clans, who 
fought over the sun and the moon. The Ddu clan represents brightness and the Su clan 
darkness. The Su clan stole the sun and the moon from the Ddu clan, which started a war 
between the two tribes. In one version of this story, entitled Ddudeetutami, the daughter 
of the Ddu clan defeated the Su clan and remained with the Su clan. She then created the 
sun and the moon and brought brightness to the Su. In another version, called Ddu’ai Su’ai, 
the daughter of the Su clan, Gelaceemu, lured the son of the Ddu clan, Ddusso’ Alu, with 
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her beauty, and Alu was then murdered by her clan. The Ddu clan then went to war against 
the Su and defeated them. 

In these stories, the key female characters have the power to shake heaven and earth: 
they kill demons, bring light to humanity, and they sacrifice themselves for love. 

Another Dongba story, Biupaguasu, relates how the goddess Perzesoma first owned 
the books and methods of divination. When the ancestors of humanity, Cosseilee’ee and 
Coheibubami became sick, they sent the white bat to the earth to ask for the divination 
books. But on its way back to heaven, the white bat opened the box. All of the pages of the 
book blew away, and three hundred sixty pages were swallowed by the golden frog. 
Perzesoma sent her archer to kill the frog. She recovered her books and was able to cure 
the sick ancestor couple. Since then, all of the different tribes have had their own books 
of divination. 

The tragic story of Kaimeijjeumiji, the first to commit love suicide, is told during the 
Heirleluke ceremony. The tale begins with a group of young men and women who are herd- 
ing their animals in the mountains and decide to run away because they do not want to 
marry the people their parents have chosen for them. Kaimeijjeumiji, however, is separated 
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6.1 

Mrs. He Zhonghe, who worked 
as a butcher until she retired. 
She is wearing the seven stars 
that are part of the traditional 
costume of Naxi women. 
Photograph by Christine Mathieu 


6.2 

Mrs. He Zhonghe with the 
traditional goat skin cape and 
seven stars. 

Photograph by Christine Mathieu 


from her lover, Zheeguyuleiper, when his parents call him home. Kaimeijjeumiji waits for 
her lover to return to her, day after day, but she receives nothing but his parents’ curses. 
In her despair, she hears the call of the demons that cause lovers to commit suicide, and 
she hangs herself. When Zheeguyuleiper returns, he discovers his dead lover, and he too 
kills himself. The method of his death varies in different versions of the story. In one ver- 
sion, he immolates himself on Kaimeijjeumiji's funeral pyre; in another, he slits his own 
throat; in another, he is killed by Kaimeijjeumiji’s ghost. 

Thus, not all Dongba representations of feminine principles are positive. The story 
of Kaimeijjeumiji provides a mythical model of female loyalty to love. In the war between 
the Ddu and the Su clans, feminine beauty is a weapon of war. The Dongba manuscripts 
depict the feminine in positive and negative situations, and female protagonists may be 
beautiful and kind, but they may be ugly and evil. One example is the evil demon queen 
Semimassogusoma, the wife of Dongba Shilo, who carries nine copper pots, nine iron 
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sickles, and nine iron chains; she carries nine leather bags, and she commands three hundred 
sixty demon soldiers who ceaselessly harass and eat people.” According to the Dongba belief, 
Dongba Shilo comes to the earth to rescue the people from Semimassogusoma; he marries 
the demon queen and, after a series of events, he kills her and her demon soldiers. 


Female ritual specialists in the 
Dongba religion 


The Dongba manuscripts relate that a goddess was the first to master the books of divina- 
tion. The purpose of divination is to remove evil and pollution and to cure illnesses. In the 
manuscripts, the ritual diviner is called the Pa, who is always depicted as a woman. The 
Pa combined the knowledge of divination and the power of trance so that she could com- 
municate directly with the gods and the ghosts. The Pa was the agent of the gods among 
the people and she commanded the highest respect in society. This specialist, however, is 
no longer found in contemporary Lijiang. 

In Dongba mythology, the goddess Perzesoma is the ancestral deity of the Pa, and she 
lives in the eighteenth heaven, where she is surrounded by the three highest gods. Only 
her books can cure people, and the knowledge of divination is passed down from her to the 
Pa specialists. Perzesoma is among the highest and most revered deities. 

As the Dongba religion evolved, it acquired another ecstatic performer called the 
Sani. The pictographs depict the Sani as a man or a woman, and the female Sani is depicted 
in a similar way to the Pa diviner. But the Sani has no books. 

Another ritual specialist, the Bu, also aims to avert disaster, to worship the gods, and 


xorcide_ thd] Ghosts. fhe Bu _is_ always a male. Fang Guoyu and He Zhiwu describe him as 
S( eC ‘al e nf S ng FG ros depicted as a sitting male figure, he wears a 
cro ro es 


wn and chants m the sacred manuscripts.”” The Bu thus replaced the Sani; as the Sani 
came to specialize in divination only, their ritual and social status was eroded. Dongba 
rituals became increasingly concerned with the sacrifices to the gods, and eventually the 


ritual offices became the exclusive domain of men. 


The position of Naxi women from the early Qing 
dynasty to the Republican period (1912-1949) 


Naxi society retained a culture of gender egalitarianism through much of its history. When 
Lijiang was integrated into the Qing administration in the reform of 1723, however, Con- 
fucianism and many ideas that depreciated women became increasingly influential. The 
resulting conflicts between Naxi culture and Han immigrant culture shaped a local cultural 
phenomenon. 

The role of women in Naxi society became two-fold, and their status became ambigu- 
ous. On the one hand, they were constrained by Confucian notions of male superiority; on 
the other, they continued to enjoy a large degree of social equality, personal freedom, and 
personal influence. 

In the religious sphere, women were now entirely excluded from Dongba activities, 
but Sani shamans—who were mostly women—still practiced among the Naxi. According 
to the scholars Yang Fuquan and Li Yin, most Sani specialists are women even today, and 
most of the clients of the Sani are also women. 
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Within the family, Naxi women continued to play a significant role, though it was now a 
secondary one. Although the male heads of households decided on major expenditures, 
women participated in decision processes and administered the day-to-day affairs of the 
home. Women were respected in their family and they were frequently praised by society. 

Although Naxi women had no place in the ritual sphere or in public administration, 
they held a prominent place in the economy. Naxi women ran businesses and owned shops, 
and they sold their agricultural products on the market square. In fact, in the Lijiang mar- 
ket, almost all of the stall holders in the 1940s were women, so many that the street that 
leads to the market is called “Women’s Street.” 

After the naturalization of Lijiang into the Chinese imperial system in 1723 (the 
reform known as gaitu guiliu), arranged marriages replaced the custom of free-choice mar- 
riage, young Naxi retained the freedom to dance and flirt before they married. Young men 
and women remained free to mingle and to sing and dance at the many festivals that took 
place during the year. For example, the festival of Saddo, the lantern festival (a Han cele- 
bration), the festival of the Dragon King, and temple fairs all created opportunities for 
young people to meet and have fun and fall in love. The tensions and contradictions 
between the expectations of arranged marriage and the freedom granted to young people 
sometimes led to marriage by capture and elopement, but too often it resulted in suicide. 

Marriage by capture was the preferred form of marriage for families who could not 
afford the expense of a wedding feast. The parties on both sides would come to an agree- 
ment, and on a given day, the groom would elope with his bride. Sometimes, marriage by 
capture would also occur when the family suspected that the bride-to-be had a lover and 
that she was willing to commit suicide, in which case the groom’s family would kidnap the 
girl and bring her to their home. Young lovers could sometimes escape previous marriage 
arrangements by eloping together and leaving their families. In some cases, if all parties 


ping’s open-door policy and the liberalization of the economy, Naxi women have become 
intellectuals, managers, and employers, and the influence of this new generation is felt 
within China and overseas. Naxi women from all walks of life now are free to take part in 
all aspects of family life and society: to engage in sports and recreation; to dance, sing, and 
join traditional music orchestras; to participate in religious and folkloric activities—and, 
not least, to attend the Dongba rituals from which they were once excluded. 


NOTES 

1 For a more complete account of the Naxi cre- The number 9 is also usually associated with nary woman but a demoness. 
ation story, see Christine Mathieu's essay in the masculine realm as well as the domain of 3 Fang Guoyu and He Zhiwu, A Dictionary of 
this volume. the mountain while 7 is a feminine number. Naxi Pictographic Characters 

2 Semimassogusoma’s instruments (pots, chains, Thus, Semimassogusoma carries nine pots nan Renmin Chubanshe, 1981), 350. 
and so forth) make her a frightening figure. because, although female, she is not an ordi- 
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Love suicide, however, became a widespread custom among the axl. 
are many songs about love suicides among the Naxi, and there are many reports of love 
suicides between Naxi and immigrants who had settled in Lijiang. The responsibility of 
the Dongba priests in this tragic custom cannot be ignored, for they had a new and very 
important role. When lovers killed themselves, a priest was called to perform the Heirle- 
luke ceremony to exorcise the lovers’ ghosts and the suicide demons that ride on the wind. 
Even today, old Naxi men and women recall that whenever the Dongba priests were sum- 
moned to propitiate the wind demons, young people would rush to the unfortunate village 
to witness the rites. The Heirleluke held untold fascination for the young Naxi. The cer- 
emony was always performed at night, and when they heard the priest chanting the story 
of Kaimeijjeumiji, the young people became immersed in the moving story of the first 
tragic lovers and dreamed of a lovers’ paradise beyond ordinary mortal life. This made not 
only the Heirleluke irresistible but also suicide itself. 


Naxi women in contemporary Lijiang 


After the establishment of the People’s Republic of China in 1949, both Chinese and Naxi 
societies were radically altered. After the revolution, gender egalitarianism pervaded the 
nation, and Lijiang was no exception. Naxi women were quick to express their independent 
disposition. They enrolled in every type of school, joined the public administration, worked 
in commerce, factories, hospitals, and in the fields of science. Especially under Deng Xiao- 
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CHAPTER 7 


On the Mosuo Daba Religion 


Lamu Gatusa (#7 7K IS £3) 


Translated by Christine Mathieu and Yao Jieqian 


Many scholars believe that the Daba religion is an earlier version of the Dongba religion. 
Daba is the ancient religion of the Mosuo people, who are also known as “Eastern Naxi.” 
The Daba religion is based on primitive nature worship or animism, and its corpus is passed 
down from teacher to disciple. Unlike the Dongba tradition, the Daba religion is entirely 
oral. The Daba priests have no books and must rely on their memory. The Daba tradition 
is a record of Mosuo economic life, ideas, morality, and attitudes toward nature—a window 
onto the worldview of ancient Mosuo society. 

Certainly, Daba and Dongba traditions share a number of common features. Some are 
relatively superficial, like the dress and ceremonial styles of their priests, and others are 
more substantial, such as the names of the ancient specialists, Pu and Pa, which are also 
found in the Naxi Dongba religion. However, there are also some significant differences: 
the Daba priests do not have books and the founder of their religion is Mabuzzeru, not 
Dongba Shilo. The highest Daba god is Mulu Abaddu, the Great Heaven, not Soyiwade. 

The Daba religion is an animistic tradition, with some shamanistic and some formal 
religious aspects. It is fair to say that it is in between shamanism and organized religion. 
Although the word daba sounds like dongba, it h 
word, which is derived from the Tibetan word for 
to the ritual cuts that the priests make on sticks, which help prompt their memory, no 
unlike the beads of a rosary. The priest chants one word at a time, one cut at a time, and he 
calls to heaven, to the earth, to the mountain peaks, to the river valleys, and to the ances- 
tors who will watch over the ritual as evil ghosts are cut down and chased away, one word 
at a time. The priest invokes the protection of the gods, he uproots evil, and he exorcises 
the ghosts who interfere with the lives, the health, and the happiness of people. 


Daba ritual specialists 


Daba priests, like Dongba priests, are part-time specialists. Daba priests cannot leave their 
agricultural work and, according to the rules of the tradition, they cannot ask for payment 
for their services. They cannot exploit the people they assist. They must show compassion, 
show consideration for the weak and the poor, and apply themselves to the study of the 
rules and rituals of their tradition. Daba priests also must observe personal discipline: they 
are not supposed to overindulge in wine drinking or sexual activities. 

At a glance, the Daba priests resemble Naxi Dongba priests: they wear long robes and 
ceremonial crowns, and they also beat the large flat drums used by Gelugpa monks. Like 
the Dongba priests, the Daba priests have no temples or monasteries and they perform 
rituals outdoors or inside houses. Daba rituals and ceremonial spaces, however, are less 
elaborate than their Dongba counterparts. Daba priests also use flour effigies, ritual 
wooden slats (kobiu), and various sticks, but they do not decorate them. The Daba priest 
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may use a table as an altar or place the ceremonial objects, grain, and various food offerings 
on the ground. 

Every Mosuo lineage segment, or seze, traditionally had at least one Daba specialist 
but often more, depending on the size of the group. Kinship plays a crucial part in Daba 
ritual boundaries. Priests may train their own sons or nephews or any other relative who 
is intelligent enough to memorize the hundreds of chanted hours that make up the ritual 
texts. If a priest is sick or absent, a priest from another lineage segment can be sent for, but 
the substitute priest will need to be provided with the genealogy of the seze before he will 
be able to conduct the ritual. Aside from this list, the ritual content of the ceremony will 
be the same, unless the substitute priest has forgotten parts of his text. In order to fulfill 
the needs of their communities, priests often memorize several genealogies in addition to 
learning their rituals. Unlike Buddhist monks, Daba priests cannot leave their work to 
learn their rituals; they must study in the evening and in the early morning. 
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Lake Lugu in Yongning, and in 
the distance, the mountain 
goddess Gamu, patron deity 
of the Mosuo people. 


All photographs in this chapter 
by Lamu Gatusa 


7.2 
A Daba priest chants during a 
ritual performance. 


A priest, however, can train three to five disciples. Once disciples have completed their 
learning, they must pass a test and conduct a special ceremony attended by famous high 
priests, known as Great Dabas, and senior graduates. If the graduating disciple conducts 
the ceremony to satisfaction, one of the Great Dabas then performs another ritual, the 
shanayinake, in which a black bull is slaughtered. This signals that the graduate has now 
become an initiated priest. At a later stage, the teacher and student will walk together to 
a snowy place high up in the mountains, where the teacher will perform zhanzhan, a ritual 
in which the power of the master is transferred to the former student. 


Former ritual specialists 


In earlier times, the Daba tradition had three ritual specialists: the Ha Daba, the Pu Daba, 
and the Pa Daba. 

The Ha Daba practiced scapulimancy, or bone divination from animal shoulder blades. 
The Ha Daba decided when to perform rituals: to propitiate heaven, earth, and the moun- 
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tain gods; to celebrate the yearly rituals; to worship the ancestor spirits; and to guide the 
souls of the departed on the road of the dead. The word ha means “to pray, to worship.’ 

The Pu Daba propitiated the gods, but his main function was very much like that of 
the Dongba priest and of the old Bubbu specialists depicted in the Dongba manuscripts:' 
the Pu Daba suppressed and exorcised evil ghosts and demons. The word pu means “to chant” 
and “to remove or separate.” 

The Pa Daba was the diviner, like the Pa in the Naxi manuscripts.” 

These three Daba ritual specialists were integrated into the current Daba_ specialist 
at some stage, under circumstances that were not recorded and have passed out of collective 
memory. The transformation of the ritual sphere, however, brought the standardization 
of Daba practice and content, which is the same throughout the Mosuo territory. 

A fundamental rule of the Daba religion is that it must be concerned with the things 
of “this world” only. The Daba belief has no metaphysical dimension. According to the 
tradition, this rule was established long ago, when the mother of the chief Nabuka fell ill 
with a terrible sore throat and a fever. Her relatives called upon a Gelugpa Buddhist monk 
and a Daba priest to come to her bedside and heal her. At first, the monk and the priest 
chanted their own prayers from their own books, but this was unsuccessful. The priest then 
decided to perform another ritual. He placed a gourd in front of the patient, lit some juni- 
per branches, and began to chant. While in the middle of his chanting, he suddenly broke 
the gourd, Nabuka’s mother felt a shock, and the pustules in her throat burst open. Her 
illness was cured. The chief recognized the worth of the Daba priest and despised the 
Buddhist monk. Nabuka then made a rule that the priest’s work should concentrate on the 
living in this life, on healing the sick and exorcizing the ghosts. Nabuka declared that the 
Gelugpa monk would focus on the afterlife, on personal salvation and the cycles of rein- 
carnation, and conduct the funeral rites. 
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Ancestors, ghosts, and illness 


Many people in the world worship their ancestors, but most worship male ancestral lines. 
The Mosuo worship mostly female ancestors and to a lesser extent male and female pairs 


who have equal status. When a relative dies, her or his soul is called yu. The yu are sent 
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A Daba ritual performance. 
Note the unpainted wooden 
slats (kobiu) and the flat bell, 
which is like the Dongba zara, 
a bell typical of Bon rituals. 


along the ancestral road to a place in the northeast called Seba’anawa. The Daba pantheon 
hosts all kinds of deities but, unlike the Chinese or Tibetan traditions, the Daba religion 
does not deify individuals, either as departed souls or as living gods. The Mosuo believe 
that everyone has two souls: the ancestral soul, which is the yu, and another dangerous and 
negative soul called ce. Ce ghosts are organized in clans and also divided according to 
insider and outsider categories. Insider ce are called kuchu and belong to relatives. Out- 
sider ce are called bichu and are the very dangerous souls of people who are not related to 
the family and who are not related to the Mosuo. As a rule, the greater the kinship distance 
between the living and the departed, the more dangerous the ghost. The Mosuo believe 
that the most evil of all ghosts belong to the Daji clan. 

In the Daba worldview, when relatives die, their souls live on. They dwell in Seba’anawa, 
from where they can see and protect their descendants. Their descendants cannot see them 
but they must nevertheless take care of them by making daily offerings of food and wine 
before serving themselves at a meal and by offering daily thoughts and short prayers. Every 
year, Mosuo families invite their ancestors to take part in a great feast served in the court- 
yards of their houses, with all living relatives present and which is presided by a priest. 

When the ancestors feel neglected, or if they are hungry, they come back to the world 
of the living and cause minor illnesses to their family members, which shows that they are 
missing their living relatives. If the family conducts a ritual to feed and appease the dis- 
contented yu, the sick person will immediately recover. By contrast, a serious illness is 
always caused by the ghosts of outsiders and requires the services of the priest. 

Every Daba ritual begins with the offering of food and wine, and the Daba priest, 
unlike the Dongba priest, chants in a soft and kind voice to induce the ghosts to leave. It 
is only when the ghosts do not leave (that is, if the sick person does not recover) that the 
priest will bring out his weapons and his sword to drive the ghosts away. It is possible that 
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The burning branches of 
scented wood provide incense 
for the ritual performance. 
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All things in the universe have a soul 


The Mosuo word for “deity” is gala. There are Mugala (deities of the sky), Digala (deities 
of the earth), Hagala (of the wind), Rizigala (of the mountain), Zhigala (of the water), and 
so forth. The most significant Daba belief is that everything in the universe has a soul. 
Premodern people do not understand birth, death, and sickness; they are confronted daily 
by the forces of nature, the infinite blue sky, the stars, the sun, the mysterious unpredict- 
ability of the wind, snow, rain, hail, and thunder; they revere and fear the tall mountains 
that surround them; they feel hungry and feel full. To explain the mysteries of their condi- 
tion, they develop notions of spirits. 

The Daba tradition’s take on the natural world is significantly different from that of 
the Dongba, in particular regarding the mountain gods. The Dongba approach to the moun- 
tain gods is ambivalent: on the one hand, the mountain spirits are said to have the same 
father but not the same mother as all of humanity, and as such they are a kind of relative; 
on the other hand, the Dongba priest must exorcize the serpent spirits as though they were 
the ghosts of outsiders. By contrast, the Daba religion regards the mountain gods entirely 
as the Mosuo’s relatives. Foremost among Mosuo mountain deities is the goddess Gamu. 
Unlike the patron mountain warrior god Saddo of the Naxi, who is associated with the 
dangerous spirits of the wilderness, Gamu reflects the matrilineal ethos of Mosuo society. 
She is a Great Mother, a fertility goddess; she is beautiful, intelligent, kind, and seductive, 
and the surrounding mountain gods are her lovers. The Mosuo believe that every year, 
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Gamu gambles with the gods of Tibet. If she loses, she will be angry and there will bad 
weather and other misfortunes. 

Premodern people, who do not have the cultural means for sophisticated abstract 
thought, are constantly reminded of their smallness and helplessness (especially next to 
the immensity of the surrounding mountains), and they turn to worshiping nature as a 
form of respectful negotiation. They socialize and anthropomorphize nature, and they 
personify natural phenomena. Rituals to propitiate the natural world are especially numer- 
ous in the Daba tradition. As people seek protection from the randomness of the world 
around them—earthquakes, floods, droughts, hail, and dangerous animals, as well as grief 
and other misfortunes—they use prayers or curses to restore happiness, balance, and _har- 
mony. Thus, nature worship and ancestor worship express and determine the core interests 
of the Mosuo religion. 


NOTES 
1 See Christine Mathieu’s and He Zhonghua’s 


essays in this volume. 
2 See He Zhonghua’s essay in this volume. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Interview with Professor Yang Fuquan 


Yang Fuquan is Vice-President of the Yunnan Academy of Social Sciences and the Vice- 
Chairman of the International Society of Naxi Studies. In addition to his numerous pub- 
lications on Naxi culture, Yang Fuquan has contributed to many international projects 
concerned with Naxi cultural and environmental preservation. 


Christine Mathieu: After the establishment of the People’s Republic of China, in 1949, all Dongba 
activities were stopped. Yet, scholars began recording and translating Dongba manuscripts 
for posterity. Could you give a short description of the work done at the Dongba Research 
Institute? 

Yang Fuquan: The work of recording was initiated by Xu Zhenkang, a member of the Han 
nationality and a graduate from the Department of Foreign Languages at Yunnan Univer- 
sity. Xu Zhenkang became party-secretary of Lijiang in 1959, and in 1962 he organized the 
recording and the translation of Dongba religious manuscripts. Although the Dongba tradi- 
tion had been proscribed, there was a general awareness that it represented something of 
unique value to Naxi heritage. More than 5,000 manuscripts were collected with the support 
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of these translated works were actually published by a lithographic process. But wit 
Cultural Revolution (1966-76), all the work stopped. It was not until 1981 that the linguists 
and scholars could return to this immense project. And this time, there was a real sense of 
urgency. The Dongba priests never write down ritual texts in their entirety but write only 
a certain number of pictographs as mnemonics. This means that it is impossible to know the 
content of a manuscript without the help of a Dongba priest. In 1981, however, most priests 
were very old and their knowledge would pass with them. 


CM: What happened next? 

YF: In March 1983, the Lijiang prefectural government organized a symposium on Naxi 
Dongba and Na [Mosuo] Daba religions. Altogether sixty-one Dongba and Daba priests 
attended the meeting. They came from Lijiang, Zhongdian, Yongsheng, and Ninglang coun- 
ties. The symposium also brought together thirty scholars from Beijing and Kunming, includ- 
ing such famous professors as Ren Jiyu and Dai Ailian. After these discussions, ten Dongba 
priests were invited to work with the Institute of Dongba Cultural Studies on the recording 
and translation work. Among them were the Dongba masters He Shicheng, He Kaixiang, and 
He Jigui. Some of the priests who participated in the symposium also began to perform 
Dongba rituals when they returned to their villages. They played an important role in the 
rehabilitation of Dongba activities in the 1990s, in the more remote parts of Lijiang. 


CM: How many volumes have been translated from Naxi into Chinese? 


YF: In over two decades, the scholars at the Institute transcribed and translated into Chi- 
nese almost one thousand ceremonial texts. These are contained in one hundred volumes 
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entitled An Annotated Collection of Naxi Dongba Manuscripts.' There are also some trans- 
lations with Naxi transcriptions by the Taiwanese scholar Li Lincan, who began to study 
Dongba manuscripts in the 1940s. And, of course, Joseph Rock translated some Dongba 
manuscripts into English. The celebrated Naxi scholar, He Zhiwu, published some transla- 
tions of several Dongba manuscripts into Chinese, but his work did not include the original 
pictographic texts and phonetic transcriptions. 


CM: He Zhiwu and Fang Guoyu occupy a very special place among the scholars of the Dongba 
religion. Can you explain why this is? 

YF: Yes, their major joint work on Dongba studies is their Dongba pictographic dictionary, 
which was published in the 1980s.* Li Lincan also produced a dictionary of Naxi picto- 
graphs, and so did Joseph Rock. Fang and He, however, were Lijiang-born Naxi scholars. 
Fang Guoyu is regarded as a brilliant historian and a giant of Yunnanese scholarship. He 
Zhiwu was among the scholars who pioneered Dongba studies after the Communist revo- 
lution. He was interested in this work from 1949. He Zhiwu was the son of a Dongba fam- 
ily, and he had been a young priest himself. Later, he became a scholar. 


CM: What is being done today to preserve the Dongba tradition? 

YF: In several villages of Lijiang, some Dongba rituals are once again performed on a regu- 
lar basis—in particular, the Sacrifice to Heaven and the propitiation of the si nature spirits. 
The Naxi scholar He Limin has established a Dongba training group in his village to pro- 
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He Jigui reads from a 
manuscript. 
Photograph by Cindy Ho 


mote Dongba rituals and other activities. And local government authorities have set up 
several workshops to teach basic Dongba knowledge in Lijiang. The Institute of Dongba 
Cultural Studies of Lijiang and the Dongba Cultural Museum of Lijiang also train young 
Dongba priests. Unfortunately, rapid social change and the impact of mainstream culture 
on the Naxi cannot be underestimated, and the preservation of Dongba culture is very prob- 
lematic. There are very few truly knowledgeable Dongba masters, and they live mostly in 
the rural areas. In the township and the areas nearby, Dongba tradition continues to decline. 
Dongba rituals could be maintained if Naxi traditional folk festivals and customs could be 
preserved since most Dongba rituals are integrated with Naxi folk festivals and customs. 


CM: Could you tell us about your own role in preserving Dongba heritage? 

YF: In 1999, | initiated a project for training young Dongba priests according to traditional 
criteria. This project received the support of the Ford Foundation and The Nature Conser- 
vancy. The eight trainees were selected included three grandsons of the Dongba masters 
He Shicheng, He Kaixiang, and He Jigui. They lived with their Dongba teachers and studied 
daily. They were also asked to go back to their villages to perform Dongba rituals and to 
continue to learn traditional knowledge from other village elders. These trainees are now 
among the most knowledgeable of the new generation of Dongba priests. 


CM: Is the tradition still passed from father to son? 

YF: Yes, it is still possible for Dongba priests to train their sons, but today priests can also 
train any young men who are willing and capable. They do not have to be members of their 
family. 


CM: How many young Dongba priests are there eset 
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CM: How old are the Dongba priests of the new generation? 
Y F: They are between twenty and forty-five years old. 


CM: How long does it take to become a fully ordained priest? 

YF: In order to become a knowledgeable Dongba priest—to be able to chant from many 
manuscripts and perform the major rituals and ceremonies—the training requires about 
ten years. 


CM: Can women study to become Dongba priests? 
YF: Traditionally, Naxi women could not become priests, and they still cannot today. How- 
ever, there are women from Dongba families who are very knowledgeable about Dongba 
tradition because they have witnessed many rituals. 


CM: Are there any Dongba rituals concerned with animal protection? 

YF: Yes, especially the sigv ritual (worshiping the si spirits who are believed to control the 
spirits of nature: wildlife, forests, rivers, streams, and springs). The si spirits are believed 
to have the same father and different mothers as the Naxi people. According to customary 
law, it is forbidden to hunt wild animals at the beginning of summer because this is the 
time when the animals birth their young. These principles are closely related to Dongba 
mythology. 
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: WhatHHo think ofthe € the Dongba heritage is promoted to tourists? 


there is nothing anyone can do about this. There is no reason to deny tourists who are 
interested in the Dongba religion the possibility of learning about rituals, paintings, 
dancing, and so forth. | have no objection to promoting the Dongba culture to tourists. 
But | don’t think the Dongba heritage should become a staged performance or a form of 
entertainment. We should try to show tourists the value and the spirit of the Dongba 
religion, especially the worship of nature and its importance to ecological conservation. 
We should also try to explain the traditional relationship between the Dongba religion 
and the Naxi people. And | wish there were more young Dongba priests with strong 
spiritual beliefs, who were committed to Dongba religious principles rather than to per- 
forming for tourists. 


CM: How do you think the Naxi people feel about the influx of tourists? 

YF: There are over 100,000 people in Lijiang City and the adjacent region. Most of them are 
Naxi who are benefiting from tourism. Even farmers benefit from it. We cannot deny the 
importance of tourism. It is one of the so-called pillar industries of the Naxi area of Lijiang. 
Tourism has also fostered a local awareness of the value of our many local traditions. But 
the impact of tourism on the daily life of the Naxi people can be overwhelming, and tour- 
ism also threatens the authenticity of Naxi cultural production, including the Dongba reli- 
gion. Lijiang and the Naxi face the challenging task of preserving their cultural heritage in 
sustainable ways—to find ways to maintain their intangible (non-material) cultural heri- 
tage and to train folk cultural specialists to preserve the cultural heritage for future gen- 
erations. | think it is important for us to promote other forms of tourism like eco-tourism 
and small-scale, community-based tourism rather than uncontrolled mass tourism. 
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Dancing: from left to right, He 
Zhiwu and He Limin with 
swords and flat bells. Behind 
them are three thangkas 
representing from left to right, 
the Naga deity Zonadochi, 
Dongba Shilo, and a black goat. 
The altar is an earth terrace, 
which is also used for the 
performance of the Sacrifice to 
Heaven. The Dongba wear the 
bbudde necklace, ka (crown), 
and long robes. These robes 
are in Han Chinese style. Such 
buttoned down robes were 
also worn by Dongba priests 
during the Republican period 
(1912-1949). They were 
probably adopted during the 
later part of the Qing dynasty 
(1644-1911). In the picto- 
graphic manuscripts and in 
the paintings and funeral 
scrolls, the Dongbas wear 
robes that cross over the chest. 
Photograph by Cindy Ho 


CM: Do you think that the interest of the international community has affected the way the 
Naxi feel about their heritage? 

YF: Yes, | do. And there have been positive developments. The Naxi are now very proud of 
their cultural heritage, especially since Lijiang has received what we call the “Three Fames” 
from UNESCO. The Old Town of Lijiang is listed on the World Cultural Heritage list, Lao- 
junshan Mountain at the center of the San Jiang Bing Liu (“Three Rivers Flowing in Paral- 
lel”) is listed on the World Nature Heritage list, and the Lijiang Dongba manuscripts have 
been included in the Memory of the World Register. 


CM: Does increased awareness of the value of Naxi culture mean that more young men are 
becoming interested in training as Dongba priests? 

YF: There are many young people today who would like to train in the Dongba religion, but 
since the ritual tradition has declined even in the rural areas, they may prefer to use their 
Dongba knowledge in the tourist market. | am willing to help young Naxi to learn and under- 
stand the Dongba religion, but | would like to see its spiritual value respected and upheld. 
The Dongba tradition could play a more important role in the conservation and protection 
of the environment and also in the psychological well-being of the Naxi people. 


CM: How is the Dongba religion influencing contemporary Naxi culture? 

YF: The Dongba influence on contemporary culture is mostly aesthetic. The greatest area 
of influence is in the arts, especially in the visual arts. Many young painters are incorporat- 
ing Dongba art into their own works. But while these modern painters are creating new 
works inspired by Dongba culture, the Dongba priests themselves maintain their tradi- 
tional way of painting. He Xiudong’s paintings, for example, are still very traditional. | 
think it is very important that the artists who develop their paintings by using Dongba art 


should understand something about Dongba tradition. ©) A | | 
an 


CM: The pictographs are no longer used by Dongba priests exclusively. Who uses pictograp 
and how? 

YF: Of course, the Dongba priests still use pictographs to write their manuscripts. But 
today the pictographs are used by many people: artists, calligraphers, teachers, and even 
business people who hope to benefit from the tourist trade. 


CM: You mentioned that painters incorporate Dongba artistic motifs in their own work. Does 
the Dongba tradition influence other arts besides the visual arts? 

YF: Some performing arts aimed at the tourist market make use of Dongba mythology and 
motifs. Zhang Yimou, one of China’s most famous film directors, directed Impressions of 
Lijiang at the foot of Yulong Xue Shan (Jade Dragon Snow Mountain), staging five hundred 
people from many ethnic groups who performed folk songs and dances for tourists. Dongba 
mythology is also influencing new fiction by modern Naxi writers. 


CM: What are your most pressing concerns for Naxi heritage? 

YF: The most important value the Dongba heritage holds for the Naxi is spiritual: the con- 
cern for harmonious relations between nature and human beings. The Naxi once lived in 
wisdom and friendship with nature; we still see these values in the lives of rural people, 
in their daily rituals, and in the traditional festivals. Of course, the economic value of the 
Dongba religion should not be depreciated and neither should its influence on the fine arts, 
performing arts, design, decorative arts, and even on traditional medicine. But personally, 
| prefer the first value, the significance of the Dongba tradition for Naxi spiritual life. 
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CM: What current developments and changes give you the most satisfaction? 

YF: Thanks to their cultural heritage, the Naxi now have the benefits of world fame and 
recognition from the international community and UNESCO, and they also have the ben- 
efit of economic growth from tourism. | am glad to see how appreciative of their culture 
the Naxi people are today. As you may know, the cultures of indigenous people like the 
Naxi were belittled by imperial officials in pre-Republican China. The historical records 
make it plain that the Naxi religion and culture were considered barbaric. In the not-so- 
distant past, Confucianism brought gender discrimination to Lijiang. Also, Naxi women 
were barred from many cultural activities. This has changed. For example, today, women 
can join the Classical Naxi Music Orchestra, and they can play Taoist music. 

Of course, | am also concerned about the loss of some aspects of Naxi tradition and 
the decline of the Dongba heritage, in particular the dwindling number of religious spe- 
cialists. Globalization, industrialization, and the mainstreaming of cultures pose formi- 
dable challenges to the Naxi, as well as to other people in the world. Our quest is to find 
the means to integrate the benefits of modernization, development, and indigenous knowl- 
edge to ensure the future well-being of the Naxi people. 


NOTES 


1. Editorial team, An Annotated Collection of Naxi 2 Fang Guoyu and He Zhiwu, A Dictionary of 
Dongba Manuscripts (Kunming: Yunnan Ren- Naxi Pictographic Characters (Kunming: Yun- 
min Chubanshe, 1999-2000). nan Renmin Chubanshe, 1981). 
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CHAPTER 9 


Joseph Rock: Restless Spirit! 


Silvia B. Sutton 


Joseph F. Rock (1884-1962) arrived in western China in 1922 and spent most of the next 
twenty-seven years of his life there. He collected plants, hunted birds, took photographs, 
and explored the mountainous regions for various prestigious American institutions 
including the Department of Agriculture, the National Geographic Society, and the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University. Though he persisted in describing himself as a_ bota- 
nist—or sometimes, more expansively, as an explorer-botanist—he never published a single 
paper devoted to Chinese flora. And as time went by, his botanical activities became the 
means of supporting his passionate study of the Naxi people, among whom he lived. 

There was little in Rock's family background to suggest a life of adventure in China. 
He was born in Vienna, the son of a dour manservant who determined that the boy would 
become a priest. His mother died when he was six, and Joseph developed into an introverted 
adolescent given to fantasies and unexcused absences from the classroom. He decided that 
he would travel, and he prepared himself by studying exotic languages under his bed covers 
at night when he was supposed to be sleeping. As soon as he graduated from the gymna- 


sium, he defied his father and escaped Vienna to roung& Europe, supportin mself 
with menial jobs. One day, with no apparent foreth he el 3 i S( e ‘al 
d 


aboard a passenger ship bound for New York. There he arrived in 1905. He disembarke 
wearing his uniform underneath his street clothes and headed for the nearest pawnshop 
where he received some change for the outfit. Working as a dishwasher, and_ suffering 
attacks of tuberculosis, he made his way haphazardly to Hawaii where he landed penniless 
in 1907, despite having been warned by a physician that the sea air would kill him. 

Thus far in Rock's peripatetic life he had evidenced only one talent: a gift for lan- 
guages, of which it is said he already knew nine or ten including Chinese and Arabic. 
Within a few weeks, however, he found a position teaching Latin and natural history in a 
secondary school in Honolulu. He had no university degree and, although his Latin was 
excellent, he had little experience and had demonstrated no special interest in natural his- 
tory. Yet he appears to have never considered the possibility that he might not be capable 
of teaching the subject. He accepted the job confidently and performed well. 

Rock's obligation to his natural history students forced him to investigate the flora 
and fauna of Hawaii. He was particularly drawn by the vegetation, and he discovered that 
he liked working alone outdoors more than listening to adolescents conjugate irregular 
verbs in the classroom. Furthermore, contrary to the doctor’s gloomy prognosis, his health 
improved. So one day, according to legend (the story, though not documented, is consistent 
with Rock’s character) he marched into the office of the Division of Forestry of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, informed the startled officer in charge that the Division 
needed an herbarium, claimed he was a botanist, and proposed himself as the man to do 
the job. Arrogance, charm, and the fact that no one checked his credentials carried the day 
for him. His proposal was accepted, though there was little money to spare and none at all 
budgeted for an herbarium. 
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Rock delivered much more than he had promised. In addition to gathering prodigious 


quantities of herbarium specimens, he gave botany his undivided attention for the next 
decade and became the unchallenged authority on the flora of the Hawaiian Islands. By 
1911 he had joined the faculty of the College of Hawaii where he taught botany. He pub- 
lished five books and dozens of papers. At least two of his volumes are today considered 
classics of botanical literature. 

Rock was still a wanderer. During the years he was based in Honolulu, he made several 
excursions to distant shores to study vegetation, collect plants, and indulge his curiosity 
about strange places and peoples. In 1920 he became dissatisfied with certain administra- 
tive decisions at the college and left the Hawaiian Islands in a huff. Looking for a position 
on the mainland, he applied to the Gray Herbarium at Harvard which turned him away 
because it could not afford additions to its staff. His search ended in Washington, D.C., 
where the Department of Agriculture fulfilled his childhood dream by hiring him as an 
agricultural explorer and dispatching him to the Far East. In 1922, he made his entrance 
into China. 

Rock lived in wild and troubled provinces in a chaotic nation. He witnessed civil wars, 
provincial wars, tribal wars, a world war, and a national revolution, not to mention the 
random savagery of ubiquitous bandits who plundered the Chinese countryside. He became 
fond of saying that the only constant in China was disorder. The border provinces of Yun- 
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9.1 

Explorer-botanist Joseph Rock 
sitting in his room in Yuhu 
village. 

Dr. Joseph F. Rock/National 
Geographic Stock Image 

ID: 362472 


nan, Sichuan, Gansu, and Qinghai where he traveled were little known in the Western 
world and even among Chinese intellectuals congregated in the eastern cities. During his 
most intense periods of exploration, between December 1924 and August 1929, Rock made 
three journeys to Choni, where he spent several months as a guest of the Prince (and posed 
in fur-hatted costume for a photograph that would become widely published): explored 
the Minshan range and Tebu valleys near the Amnye Machen range and ventured into the 
Kokonor region; visited the monasteries at Labrang and Ragya, and made three extended 
trips to Muli. The fruits of one single season’s exploration, April to September 1928, serve 
as an example of Rock’s accomplishments: during a journey from Lijiang through Yongning 
to Muli, into the Konkaling range, and back to Lijiang, he amassed several thousand plant 
specimens, over 700 bird skins, 243 color plates, and 503 black-and-white photographs. 

Rock traveled with a permanent entourage of Naxi assistants whom he often supple- 
mented with local bearers and, when events warranted, a military escort. Even so he 
placed himself in great danger, of both natural and human origin: the precipitous moun- 
tain trail, the freak spring blizzard, the disease-bearing tick or flea, the murderous bandit, 
the suspicious tribesman. Rock meticulously recorded his hardships, complaining bitterly 
in his journals. Nevertheless he pushed on, fascinated by the almost unlimited possibili- 
ties for study—a dangerous temptation to dangle before a man of undisciplined energy 
and curiosity. 

Having advanced so far under his own power, Rock was not disposed to recognize his 
limitations. Much of the area he traversed had never been explored, and the maps he 
bought had unnerving blank spaces. So Rock drew his own maps. He took compass bear- 
ings, measured altitudes, and noted the names of villages and landmarks. He transferred 
his findings to paper and sent sketches back to the National Geographic Society where his 
work was recognized by professional cartographers for what it was: the flawed product of 


when he was being entertained by provincial governors or mountain potentates. He had 
his servants carry him into strange towns in a sedan chair so as to impress the inhabitants 
with his importance. Many astonished peasants believed him to be a foreign prince. 

A superb photographer who used the camera sensitively, Rock created work on glass 
plates and film that remains one of the best visual documents of prerevolutionary western 
China. And, for all his imperfect methods, he contributed substantially to the geographical 
knowledge of the regions he explored. On top of all this, he produced a huge body of schol- 
arship with his studies of the Naxi tribe of Yunnan. 

Rock was perpetually restless. He never married or involved himself in emotional 
attachments that might restrict his movements. Whether his wanderlust was the cause or 
the effect of his solitude is a question for psychologists. In either case, the result was the 
same: Rock was lonely, but he was free. His life acquired an unconscious rhythm. He could 
endure about two years of the Chinese wilderness at one stretch. Then he would develop 
some pretext—such as organizing an expedition, purchasing new equipment or consulting 
a volume in a Parisian library—for returning to the West. He would gorge himself on 
operas, fancy hotels, haute cuisine, and social gatherings at which he was usually the star 
attraction. Yet he never really felt comfortable or quite sure of himself where no one mis- 
took him for a foreign prince. After a few months, he would begin to complain about the 
“excesses of civilization’* and hasten back to what he liked to call the simple life. In China 
he spent much of his time on exploratory and botanical expeditions in the mountains, 
sometimes living in a tent for months. If he had been asked where his home was, he would 
have replied that he had none. 

But even Rock needed some fixed point, if nothing more than a mailing address and 
a place to stash his belongings. In 1922 he set up his headquarters near Lijiang in western 
Yunnan, in sight of the glittering Yulong Xueshan, the Jade Dragon Snow Range. A city of 


a skilled amateur. When the cartographers gently ur Ax a few e}| mapping e fifty th is ji He was rs commercial center of a fertile plain. Other botanical 
techniques, Rock balked. Aj K IT >I eC ‘al ef CFS base location because of its convenient location at 
lunders. In 2 fe) ISI HE lea 


Such intellectual willfulness occasionally led him into sensationa 
still in the service of National Geographic, Rock made three journeys to Minya Konka, aie 
highest mountain in China proper. Other travelers had seen the peak from afar but had 
never explored it. Rock made three tours around it at the base, using his imperfect methods 
of measurement. Then he cabled society headquarters: “MINYA KONKA HIGHTEST PEAK 
ON GLOBE 30250 FEET ROCK.” The society’s experts in Washington sensibly refused to 
take Rock literally and published the mountain's altitude at 25,600 feet. Accurate readings 
by more scientific methods eventually reduced Minya Konka to 24,900 feet—more than a 
mile below Rock’s original estimate. Thereafter, whenever Minya Konka slipped into a 
conversation, Rock would hastily change the subject. 

It may seem odd that a stubborn, petulant man who ignored expert advice he should 
have accepted could also be capable of exacting scholarship. But Rock was a man of many 
contradictions. “Eccentric,” a word often used to describe him, is inadequate. Some people 
thought him mad, and Rock himself worried about his sanity—rightly so, judging from 
some of his journal entries.? Those writings reveal wildly fluctuating moods and reason 
sometimes so impaired that it is a wonder he survived in China. 

Yet he not only survived, he survived in style. Edgar Snow traveled from Yunnanfu to 
Dali with Rock in 1930. “During the march, his tribal retainers divided into a vanguard and 
a rear guard,” records Snow. “The advance party, led by a cook, an assistant cook, and a 
butler would spot a sheltered place with a good view, unfold the table and chairs on a leop- 
ard skin rug, and lay out clean linen cloth, silver and napkins. By the time we arrived our 
meal would be almost ready. At night it was several courses ending with tea and liqueurs.” 
Rock taught his cooks to prepare proper Austrian dishes; he ate quite enough Chinese food 
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the junction Ing to the northern mountains, Tibet, and Burma. The 
place did not impress Rock very much on first sight: “a conglomeration of mud huts and a 
marketplace, he noted glumly. Yet he kept returning to it until finally it was the only spot 
on the globe that could evoke in him a sentiment resembling homesickness. 

The Lijiang plain was the home of the Naxi tribe, believed by some to have descended 
from the ancient Qiang tribe who once inhabited northeast Tibet. The Naxi had effectively 
ruled themselves under the reign of their own kings for sixteen centuries until 1723, when 
the Manchus, covetous of the fertile Lijiang plain, assumed political control. Naxi rulers 
were deposed, and Chinese officials were sent to Lijiang to administer the area on behalf of 
the emperor. The Chinese regarded the Naxi as “barbarians,” a term they applied at random 
to all non-Han races. They treated the Naxi accordingly, and two hundred years of Chinese 
domination changed the tribe. Nevertheless, though they were considerably Sinicized by 
the time Rock arrived in Lijiang, the Naxi still retained vestiges of a separate cultural iden- 
tity including a curious religion that seemed to combine elements of tribal shamanism with 
Bon, the heterodox religion of Tibet which claims historical priority over Buddhism. 

Initially Rock did not pay much attention to the Naxi. He hired half a dozen tribesmen 
to help with his expedition and began to train them. Then one day in 1923, attracted by 
peculiar noises issuing from a neighboring house, he walked over to investigate: 


“There were three wizards in full religious dress; in the courtyard they had erected 
what | would call a garden, twigs of Abies [fir] and oak trees stuck in the ground sur- 
rounded by pine sticks dipped in yellow paint; on small, crude pine boards gods were 
painted, and they were stuck about near the Abies twigs. At the end of this square 
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garden was a table full of wheat seed, old eggs and dry peas, and all kinds of figures 
made of dough. Yellow, white and purple flags were stuck about with prayers written 
on them. They had a regular menagerie made of flour dough, snakes drinking out of 
cups, goats, sheep, etc. The priests then danced around this, one using brass cymbals, 
the other a gong which he struck with a long sword. One was beating a drum, and to 
all this humdrum foolishness the sick woman looked on.® 


Characteristically, Rock could not remain a passive bystander. He felt the woman's 
pulse, pressed a dose of castor oil upon her, and pronounced her cured. 

Humdrum foolishness perhaps, but Rock was intrigued. The “wizards,” whom the 
Naxi called tombas, chanted from strange manuscripts that stirred Rock’s curiosity. His 
servants informed him that only the tombas could read the writing and that one generation 
of priests passed the knowledge along to the next. Rock hired the tombas he had seen to 
repeat their performance for him, and to explain in detail the ritual as well as the symbols 
of the manuscripts. 

Thus began Rock’s study of the Naxi tribe. He started by producing clumsy articles 
for the National Geographic, which the editors in Washington translated from his tortured 
syntax into National-Geographic-ese, eliminating a good deal of the scholarly content in 
the process. Rock became progressively more captivated by his research, using the intervals 
between sponsored expeditions to dig deeper into Naxi culture and language. Unfortu- 
nately, whereas exploring paid handsomely, his obscure scholarship paid nothing, and he 
had to draw on the proceeds from the former to support the latter. As he grew older and 
less vigorous, there were fewer expeditions, so Rock lived off his savings and the sale of 
artifacts he had picked up during his travels. 

By the mid-1930’s Rock had graduated from popular articles for the National Geographic 
to proper academic dissertations. His work embrace his 
as the elucidation and translation of its religious GQ): 
had completed his manuscript on Naxi history, published several studies religious cer- 
emonies, and was well into his magnum opus, a Naxi-English encyclopedic dictionary. 

When the Japanese invaded China in 1937, Rock exasperated American consular offi- 
cials by refusing to evacuate Yunnan. With half of China occupied and Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
government beleaguered in Chongqing, Rock stayed on in Lijiang calmly consulting his 
sorcerer, raising vegetables in his garden, and listening to war bulletins on his shortwave 
radio. 

Despite occasional scares, the fighting never reached Lijiang. Rock’s decision to leave 
China in early 1944 was prompted by his constitutional restlessness rather than by fear of 
the Japanese. When he turned up in Calcutta, the U.S. Army Map Service immediately sought 
his expertise. American pilots were flying military supplies into China over the treacherous 
“Hump,” and—his imperfect mapping techniques notwithstanding—Rock’s familiarity with 
the mountains was valuable. Military officers hustled him aboard a top-priority flight to 
Washington and promised to ship his voluminous belongings after him. Rock arrived safely, 
but his possessions became war casualties when a Japanese torpedo sank the vessel that car- 
ried them. Among the items that drifted to the floor of the Arabian Sea were Rock’s transla- 
tions of religious ceremonies and a rough draft of the encyclopedia. 

When word of the disaster reached Rock he nearly collapsed; later he would confide 
in friends that he had seriously considered suicide. He could not reconstruct the lost work 
from memory and, having already invested around $18,000 of his savings in research, he 
was perilously short of funds. At sixty, he was too old to lead expeditions. 

Rock spent most of the year fulfilling his obligations to the Army Map Service while 
plotting his path back to China. He traveled to Cambridge in late 1944 and told his sad story 
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to Serge Elisséeff, director of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, who listened sympathetically. 
Elisséeff arranged for Harvard University Press to publish Rock’s two volumes of Naxi 
history and considered financing his return to Yunnan to complete the dictionary. When 
Rock nearly bungled the opportunity by haggling over the terms, the diplomatic Harvard 
botanist Elmer D. Merrill interceded for his old friend and negotiated arrangements that 
paid Rock’s way back to China in September, 1946. 

Except for one brief interruption, Rock remained in Yunnan for almost three years, 
laboring under the most difficult circumstances he had ever encountered: civil war and 
inflation had created economic and administrative chaos in China, and bandits took advan- 
tage of the disorder, plundering at will. Even worse, Rock suffered from excruciating facial 
neuralgia which he never mentioned in his letters to Elisséeff for fear of being ordered back 
to the United States. Only when the pain became so intolerable that he could no longer 
chew solid foods did he fly to Boston for surgery, returning immediately to Lijiang once 
the problem was solved. His single piece of luck during this period was that he found the 
most efficient tomba he had yet to work with and was therefore able to progress rapidly. 

Rock spent his last few weeks in Lijiang under a communist regime. The Naxi priests 
vanished overnight, Rock’s interpreter with them. Some went underground; others were 
apparently killed. Naxi men who had been Rock’s servants for years were jeered in public 
and labeled “imperialist lackeys.” Though no one laid a hand on Rock or his belongings, his 
was clearly an unwanted presence, and his work came to a halt. He packed, presented his 
servants with small gifts, and departed reluctantly in early August, 1949. Two weeks later, 
he wrote Merrill, “I will see how things go during the next year and if all is O.K. will go 
back to [Lijiang] to finish my work...| want to die among those beautiful mountains rather 
than in a bleak hospital bed all alone.” But China had slammed its doors on him, and Rock 
died in 1962 in a private home in Honolulu. 
nal yéars_in §China_had been sufficient for Rock to make up for the materials lost 
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returne st. He arranged for publication of the work by Istituto Italiano per il 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente in Rome and _ subsidized the publisher with his own monies 
acquired from the sale of books and manuscripts. The first volume appeared the year after 
his death, the second in 1972. It is an immense work, at once a dictionary of the picto- 
graphic language of the Naxi religious texts and a description of a culture on the verge of 


extinction. 


NOTES 


1 Adapted by the author from her article: “Joseph 3 Edgar Snow, Journey to the Beginning (1958; 
Rock, ‘Foreign Prince’ of China’s Western reprint, New York: Vintage Books, 1972), 56. National 
Provinces,’ Harvard Magazine, Jan-Feb, 1982. 4 Rock's personal diaries, Edinburgh. D.c. 

2 Joseph Rock's personal diaries are kept at the 5 Joseph Rock, “Land of the Yellow Lama,’ 
library of the Royal Botanic Garden Edinburgh, National Geographic, 47 (1925): 451. 

Scotland. 6 Rock to David Fairchild, April 22, 1923. 
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The Realm of the Great Gods 
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The Realm of the Priest 


Dongba priests are mediators between people and the forces beyond the human realm: 
gods, ghosts, ancestors, and the spirits of nature. But whether they perform ceremonies to 
propitiate heaven, heal the sick, or cast lots for the purpose of divination, the power of the 
Dongba priests resides in their books and mysterious scripts. 


1 MANUSCRIPT COVER 
Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 2A,B MANUSCRIPT COVERS 


Ink and paint on paper 
3%x 10% in. (9 x 26 cm) 
Private Collection 

1.29 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ink and paint on paper 

3° x 11 in. (9.3 x 28 cm) 

Private Collection 

A. 2.68a; B. 2.69b 


This manuscript belongs to the Heirleluke ceremony, dedicated to people who have com- 


mitted suicide. It is one of the ceremonial texts chanted by a Dongba for young people who These manuscripts belong to the Onapiu ceremony, which is chanted to banish the demons 
commit love suicide (yuvu). Catalog numbers 1 and 2 were collected by Joseph Rock and of quarrel in the case of a serious dispute. A smaller ceremony called Operpiu is chanted to 
bear his cataloging tags. remove slander and curses. 
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3A-F MANUSCRIPT PAGES 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 

Ink and paint on paper 

Approximately 3° x 11 in. (9.3 x 28 cm) each 

3 A-E Courtesy of the Harvard-Yenching Library, Harvard University 


These six manuscript pages show different styles of pictographic writing. They are all 


ceremonial texts, except the last (3F, 2.69b), which is a divination text. 


3A Harvard-Yenching Library, A7 


This manuscript belongs to the ceremony dedicated to Dongba Shilo, the Shilosi. It is used 
to exorcize demons. 
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3B Harvard-Yenching Library, A22 
This manuscript is also dedicated to Dongba Shilo and forms part of the funeral ceremony 


dedicated to a Dongba, called Shilonv. Dongba manuscripts are read left to right, but on 
this page, the pictographic text must be read from right to left until the fifth rubric. 
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This is a page from a manuscript dedicated to the spirits of the natural world, or Naga cult, 


3C Harvard-Yenching Library, B63 


the Sigv. 


3D Harvard-Yenching Library, C17 


This as page from the Heirleluke ceremony, which is held for people who have commit- 
ted suicide. 


3E Harvard-Yenching Library, K38 


This is also a manuscript belonging to the funeral ceremony held for people who died when 
still relatively young. The book relates how the Naxi first learned to sing and dance in order 


to send the souls of their departed onward. The book gives the rules of the dance. 4 MANUSCRIPT PAGES 
Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ink and paint on paper 
21%x7 in. (54 x 20 cm) each page 

3F Private Collection, 2.69b Library of Congress, Asian Division, 2555 
NZ0030 

This manuscript is a divination text. The text is written in its entirety and not as a mne- 


monic shorthand. This divination text in the geba script is illustrated with drawings and pictographs. 
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5A,B = MANUSCRIPT PAGES 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 

Ink and paint on paper 

Approximately 3 2 x 10 % in. (9 x 25.8 cm) each 
Private Collection 

A. 2.60b; B. 1.848e 


These manuscripts are divination texts. They are written in the geba script and consist of 


magic formulae. These books originate from the southern regions of Lijiang and near 
Lijiang town. 
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6 DIVINATION CARDS 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
1500?-1934 

Ink, paint, and paper 

7 Ya x 3% in. (19 x 9.5 cm) each 

Library of Congress, Asian Division, 2466 
NZ0007 


Divination cards come in sets of various numbers. The larger sets have a maximum of forty 
cards, and smaller sets usually around twenty. The figure at the top of the card shows the 
deity—for example, the protective Yuma, or the Naga serpent deity, or the sacred influence 
(the conch shell)—at work in the divination process. These cards are inscribed with some 
geba syllabic symbols among the pictographs, which shows they come from the region of 
Lijiang. When consulting a Dongba for divination, the client must come with payment or 
an offering for the deities, which remains with the Dongba. The client informs the priest 
of the general nature of the problem, whether it is a health, financial, or family matter. The 
Dongba chants from a manuscript and holds the cards together, with the strings toward 
the client. When the time is right, the client pulls on one of the strings and draws out a 
card. The Dongba then consults the card, explains the problem, and advises a solution, 
which may include a method of resolving the problem, a ritual, or in the case of health 
matters, a medicinal remedy. 
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7A,B RITUAL BANNERS 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ink and paint on fabric 

Approximately 38 % x 7° in. (98.4 x 18.7 cm) 

38 %6 x 79 Ve in. (99.4 x 201 cm) 8 A, B RITUAL BANNERS 


Collection of the daughters of Quentin Roosevelt Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 


Ink and paint on fabric 
: : : Approximately 36 Y% x 67/6 in. (92.1 x 15.6 cm) 
Painted ritual banners may be hung in pairs on either side of the altar. These banners depict Approximately 37 ¥% x 63 in. (94.3 x 16.2 cm) 


dragons and protective celestial Dongbas. Collection of the daughters of Quentin Roosevelt 
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The Realm of the Great Gods 


As in other animistic religions, in the Dongba religion cosmology attributes a benevolent 
and malevolent spirit to all things that can be named, that is, all the things that the Naxi 
know exist, including living organisms, seasonal phenomena, the orientation of space, and 
inanimate objects. The Naxi thus acknowledge hundreds of deities, spirits, and demons, 
who inhabit various domains and hierarchical realms. At the highest level of this pantheon 
are the Great Gods of Heaven. The Dongba priests may paint representations of the Great 
Gods on cards or in larger and elaborate paintings called za or thangkas (which Rock and 
Roosevelt called banners). These images are not intended for decorative or meditative 
purposes; they are “living representations” of the deities the priests invoke during the 
ceremony. As they represent the higher gods, these images must always be placed at a high 
level in the ritual space, usually above the altar. 


9 SOYIWADE 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 
354% x 20 in. (91 x 51 cm) 

Private Collection 

HAR 81565 


Soyiwade is one of three highest gods of the Dongba pantheon. He sits on a lotus throne 
and wears a five-lobed crown. At his left shoulder is a dharma wheel (kalu) and at his right 
a mystic jewel (nobu). Under his throne are two lions and on each side a goddess, which 
the Naxi call Lamumi, from the Tibetan Lhamo with the feminine Naxi suffix mi. In the top 
row are the gods of the five elements. The nine warriors, swords raised, are the makers of 
heaven. They are called Persojiujiu. Seven female makers of the earth, called Shamishejiu, 
are depicted on the bottom row. A cuckoo bird faces the reliquary (chorten). 
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10 SOYIWADE 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 

Paint and gesso on cloth 

533% x 34% in. (136.6 x 87.5 cm) 

Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
39-94-60/6048 


Above the great god Soyiwade are a dragon, a lion, and Garuda. Eight guardian archers 
surround Soyiwade and below his throne is Meebeizisi, a celestial Dongba holding a feather 


defender of the gods, who crushes ghosts and demons. On the bottom row, at either side, 
are four goddesses. 
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11 SOYIWADE 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 
397/s x 2344 in. (101 x 60.5 cm) 

Private Collection 

HAR 81560 


The great god Soyiwade sits on a lotus throne supported by two lions. 
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Detail 


12 O’PER 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 

39 x 23% in. (99.5 x 60.5 cm) 

Private Collection 

HAR 81558 


This painting represents the great god O’Per (the god with the white bones) who with 
Soyiwade and Yigu’agu is one of the three highest gods in the Dongba pantheon. O’Per sits 
in the samadhi posture, with both hands in his lap. Above him are Garuda and the gods of 
the five directions mounted on their respective animals. The gods of the five elements are 
in the top row. The artist was evidently concerned with symmetry, which takes precedence 
over mythological reckoning. The nine male makers of the sky (here they are ten) are on 
either side of him dressed in armor. A Lamu goddess is on either side of his throne, and 
below them are Yuma deities. In the bottom row are the seven female makers of the earth, 
who in this case are represented as eight goddesses. 
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Detail 


13. LACHIDOMI 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 

35 x 20 ‘Mo in. (103 x 58.5 cm) 

Private Collection 

HAR 81556 


The great god Lachidomi is invoked during the ceremony to obtain longevity, the Sizhupiu. 
There is a goddess on either side of him. Lachidomi is surrounded by protective deities and 
spirits of victory, called Ngola, mounted on various animals, and by seated, dancing, and 
mounted Dongbas wielding ritual instruments. Above him is a dragon, a lion, and Garuda. 
Below the throne are two white cranes, and below those an altar with bumpa vases and an 
incense burner. On the left, near the altar, is the white bat, Heiyiziboaper, the messenger 
to the gods, and on the other side, kneeling with offerings, is the god Lawolasa. At the top 
corners are manifestations of Dalamibbu (the Bon flaming tiger god Tagla Membar). At the 
bottom corners are a tiger and a white yak. The five figures seated in the top row, between 
the tiger gods, are the gods of the five directions: Nimatusiggo (east); Yichimeemiggo 
(south); Meeneidiuliugvggo (center); Nimagvshuggo (west); Hogulojjiggo (north). At left, 
in the sixth row from the top, is the eastern celestial Dongba Geceiceibu riding a tiger, and 
on the right is the southern celestial Dongba Serimugu riding a dragon. On the left, third 
row from the bottom, is the northern celestial Dongba Gvseichaba who rides a porcupine, 
and on the right the western Naseichulu who rides an elephant. Garuda represents the 
central element, and its associated celestial Dongba is Soyuziggiu. 
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Detail 


14  ZONADOCHI 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 
38% x 2224 in. (97 x 57 cm) 

Private Collection 

HAR 81561 


This thangka of the Naga god called Zonadochi is used during ceremonies dedicated to the 
Si spirits, or Nagas, in conjunction with paintings of Garuda. Zonadochi rises from a lotus 
with water beneath it. His headdress is adorned with jewels. All around him are mountains, 
wild animals, and smaller Nagas holding auspicious objects. The standing goddesses are 
surrounded by jewels and auspicious treasures. Nagas are the owners of the wild domain, 
including mountains, forests, and waterways and all the wild animals. The Naxi propitiate 
the Nagas to obtain health, longevity, and wealth. 
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Detail 


15 DONGBA SHILO 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 
35/5 x 20 Vioin. (90 x 51 cm) 

Private Collection 

HAR 81554 


Dongba Shilo, patron deity of the Dongba priests and founder of the Dongba religion, is 
the Naxi version of Shenrab Mibo, the founder of Bon. Dongba Shilo has a green body (the 
color associated with the south) and sits between two white elephants on a lotus thrown 
supported by three dharma wheels (kalu). He is seated as the Buddha, in the earth touch- 
ing pose calling the earth to witness. His right hand is empty, unlike Shenrab in the Bon 
tradition, who holds a scepter. The gods of the five elements preside in the top row of the 
painting. Two dragons stand at Shilo’s shoulders; above them is a waterfall and below them 
two lions. Below Shilo’s throne, in the center, is his white horse. Nine of his three hundred 
sixty disciples (dizi geba) are dancing below him. They are holding flat bells (the Dongba 
zara and the Bon zhang), hand drums (dabbalar), and swords. Two other disciples are 
seated at either side of his shoulders, and Shilo’s parents are below them. Two Shilo god- 
desses (Shilo’s sisters or wives) stand next to this throne. Thangkas of Dongba Shilo are 
used in almost all Dongba ceremonies. 
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16 DONGBA MEEBEIZISI 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 

Paint on cloth 

59 x 27 % in. (150 cm x 69.3 cm) 

Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
39-94-60.6051 


The celestial Dongba Meebeizisi is shown here dancing on a lotus throne and crushing a 
demon underfoot. Above him are a dragon, a lion, and Garuda. His throne is surrounded 
by clouds as befits his celestial status. He holds a flat bell (zara) in his left hand and a pea- 
cock feather in his right. He is surrounded by dancing Dongbas. In the bottom row are 
shown (from left to right) a tiger, two birds, a kneeling figure with offerings next to a 
saddled horse, and a white yak. The god in this thangka was also identified by the Dongba 


over exorcisms. 
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Details 


17. NATOSA 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 
28/0 x 20% in. (72 x 52. cm) 

Private Collection 

HAR 81557 


This thangka represents Natosa, the Naxi god of wealth. This is actually a close representa- 
tion of the Tibetan god of wealth Zambhala (also Vaisravana), who is depicted sitting on a 
lion, holding a parasol or umbrella in his right hand and a mongoose in his left, although 
the small animal in Natosa’s hand looks more like a piglet than a mongoose. The mongoose 
in Tibetan and Hindu mythology is the natural enemy of Nagas, who give up their wealth 
for the benefit of humanity. Natosa is surrounded by the Dongbas of the five directions: 
top left is Serimugu, the southern celestial Dongba, riding a dragon; to the right is the 
western Dongba Naseichulu on the white elephant; between them is Soyuziggiu, the 
Dongba of the center, riding Garuda; in the bottom row the eastern Dongba Geceiceibu 
rides a tiger, and the northern Dongba Gvseichaba rides a porcupine. A Dongba stands at 
Natosa’s side, holding an arrow pointing to the ground (the place of the Nagas). He holds 
a flat bell in his left hand. 
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Detail 


18 TUCHIYUMA 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 

36 7/3 x 2344 in. (101 x 60.5 cm) 
Private Collection 

HAR 81553 


The large central figure in this thangka is Tuchi Yuma. Yuma are the equivalent to the 
Tibetan Werma. They are winged protective deities and number three hundred sixty. Tuchi 
Yuma is the highest of all the Yuma. He has three eyes and a lion face and wears a tiger 
skin around his hips. He carries a sword in his right hand and a trident in his left. He 
tramples demons underfoot. In the top row are Garuda, a dragon, and a lion. The sitting 
deities on either side in the top part of the painting are Tuchi Yuma’s mother, Micohuamu, 
and on the right, his father, Soyiwade. The deities dancing below his throne are Dalamibbu 
(the Dongba version of the Bon flaming-tiger god Tagla Membar), Kozi Yuma (horn headed- 
Yuma), Tuchi Yuma, and Bberzi Yuma (striped Yuma). In the bottom row, center, are the 
gates of Tuchi Yuma’s realm, guarded by a tiger and a yak, above which are three weapons: 
a trident, a sword, and an arrow. 
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Detail 


19 ~ HEIYIJIUKU 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 
39% x 23 Zin. (99.4 x 60.6 cm) 

Private Collection 

HAR 81562 


Heiyijiuku, one of the Dongba religion's fearful deities, has nine heads and eighteen arms, 
although only sixteen are represented here. He resembles the wrathful Bon deities Welsé 
Ngampa and Welchen Gekho. He holds a trident in his left hand and a sword in his right. 
He stands on a lotus throne and is surrounded by Dongbas, warriors, and other smaller 


fearful deities. 
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Detail 


20 BAWUA YUMA 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China; 19* century 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 

38% x 28 in. (97.8 x 71.1 cm) 

Collection of Shelley and Donald Rubin 

HAR 200001 


Bawua Yuma is one of the great Yuma. The Yuma, who number three hundred sixty, are 
winged protective deities with animal heads. Other winged deities are the Terko, with bird 
heads. Bawua Yuma has a lion face and three eyes. He wears a flaming headdress with 
jewels, a snake necklace, and a leopard garment. He holds a sword in his right hand and a 
trident in his left and rides a tiger, crushing and spearing two demons. The great gods 
Soyiwade, O’Per, and Garuda are depicted above him. Surrounding him are other Yuma 
with, on the right in the last row, Tuchi Yuma, the highest ranking Yuma. Below him is the 
semi naked figure of Gewuladdo, who is seen forging weapons for the Yuma, and opposite 
him on the left is a Dongba, called Chouxujjibber, who strikes the ground with an arrow 
and performs the rituals to remove pollution. In the bottom rows a tiger, the white bat 
Heiyiziboaper, a white eagle, a naked figure who may be Gewuladdo’s assistant, and a white 
yak surround the gate of a temple. 
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Details 


21 HEIRLELUKE CEREMONY THANGKA 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ground mineral pigment on cloth 

35 x 203/0 in. (89 x 51.5 cm) 

Private Collection 

HAR 81555 


This thangka would be hung in the ritual space during the Heirleluke ceremony, dedicated 
to people who have committed suicide. In the top row there are a dragon, a lion, and Gar- 
uda. In the next row down are the gods Zhuashi, Yishi, and Mingyu, who are always 
depicted together. The great god Yigu’agu practiced magic and three white eggs appeared. 
From these eggs emerged Zhuashi, Yishi, and Mingyu. The triad is invoked during the 
Sizhupiu ceremony to obtain long lives for those who have attended a funeral. In the second 
row from the top are Heiyijiuku, Dongba Shilo, and Gogvzi Yuma (the hawk-headed Yuma). 
In the last row are Meebeizisi, Tuchi Yuma, and Kozher, the four-headed archer who con- 
trols the Heirleluke ceremony. Kozher was born from the union of the god Tutugiuyu and 
the daughter of a Naga called Yimeitozi. With his four pairs of eyes, he stares at the evil 
spirits and terrifies them. He also wears armor and shoots down the demons of suicide. At 
the bottom row are a tiger and white yak, guarding the gates to the realm of the gods. 
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22. RITUAL CARDS 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Watercolor on hemp paper and jute? 
11 x 434 in. (28 x 11 cm) each 
Collection of Dr. John M. Lundquist 
JL7 


These cards represent Dongba high gods in the top row and below them celestial Dongbas 
and protective deities. Representations of high gods cannot be placed on the floor or against 
offerings and must be strung above the altar. In the top row the deities are, from left to 
right : 1 an unidentified deity, holding a Bon swastika and other objects, reminiscent of the 
Bon deity Kinzang Gyalpa Diipa; 2 the great god O’Per; 3 the great god Soyiwade; 4 an 
unidentified great god; 5 the great god Labatage, who is the Dongba of the gods; 6 Shijia- 
tobba (Sakiamuni); 7 Dongba Shilo; 8 Garuda; 9 Hayikekiu; and 10 Tuchi Yuma. 
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The Realm of Nature 


The realm of nature lies in opposition to the realm of humanity, the world where people 
live. Nature, in this sense, is wilderness unmediated by civilization: the place of wild animals, 
undomesticated birds, snakes, and fish and their respective spirits. The world of nature is 
the domain of the Nagas—the dragons and snake spirits the Naxi call Lee and Si—who 
reside in streams, under stones, in trees, and underground. The Nagas are the lords of the 
soil and the owners of all the animals, plants, rocks, and waterways, and there are Naga 
gods and Naga demons, or Naga ghosts. In the realm of nature, the Naxi must hunt animals, 
collect medicinal plants, graze their herds, and plow fields. The Dongba priests conduct 
rituals to propitiate and exorcize the Nagas, to repay them for encroaching on their land, 
and to obtain fertility and health for people. If the Dongba priests fail to propitiate these 


spirits of nature, the Nagas will cause drought and illness among humanity. 


23. RITUAL CARDS 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Watercolor on hemp paper? 

vertical cards 8” x 6 in. (22.5 x 15 cm) 
horizontal card 6 x 8° in. (15 x 22 cm) 
Collection of Dr. John M. Lundquist 
JL2 


These ritual cards from a set of twenty-four are meant to be placed in baskets of rice offer- 
ings. They are intended for propitiating the spirits of the natural world, and depict animals 
with hooves, animals with claws, and animals that fly. The style is representative of the 
region of Muli north of Lijiang. Card 4 depicts Garuda, Kiut’kiu, below him is the cuckoo 
with a beautiful voice, Wohajiaper. Card 6 represents Gobuta, a celestial Dongba, and a 
disciple of Dongba Shilo. The reliquary (chorten) shown in card 2 is in Buddhist style, as 
opposed to Bon style: the Buddhist chorten have a sun and moon at their top; the Bon chor- 
ten have horns. 
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Front 


24 RITUAL CARDS 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Watercolor on hemp paper and string 
13 x 4 in. (33 x 10.5 cm) each 
Collection of Dr. John M. Lundquist 
JLO 


These cards are meant to be strung above an altar. The top row shows the front of the cards, 
the bottom row the back. Except for the second card, which depicts the bat, the cards are 
painted with wild birds. Both sides depict the same motifs but are painted in two strikingly 
different styles. These cards are used in rituals dedicated to the propitiation of the spirits 
of nature and also for ceremonies asking for longevity, the Sizhupiu. Each bird is shown 
with two symbols—a treasure: mystic wheel, umbrella, endless knot, conch shell, banner, 
flower, and lamp; and a symbol of its living environment, represented by an animal (lion, 
dragon, fish) or a natural element or feature (water, mountains, trees). 
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25 A-F SET OF KOBIU 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ink on wood 


Collection of the daughters of Quentin Roosevelt © f\ l | | f\ rt 
re | 


The Dongba priests call these painted ritual slats kobiu. The kobiu a e counterpart of 
thangkas. Whereas the thangkas are representations of gods on high, kobiu are always 
associated with the realm of nature and the Nagas, and whereas thangkas must hang above 
the ritual space, kobiu must be planted in the ground for Nagas are the lords of the soil. 


25A KOBIU 
21 in. (54.9 cm) 
This is an unusually shaped kobiu inscribed with Naxi pictographs. 
25B-E KOBIU 
B. 203Ain. (51.8 cm); C. 21 in. (53.3 cm); D. 20 in. (50.8 cm); E. 21 ¥ in. (53.7 cm) 
These kobiu are monochrome. They represent the wild animals that the Naxi may hunt: 


animals with hooves, animals with claws, and animals that fly, or birds. 


25 F KOBIU 
21 in. (54.9 cm) 


This kobiu represents a Naga deity who must be propitiated by a Dongba priest. 


25A 25B 25C 25D 25E 25F 
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© Arnoldsche Art 


26A-E SET OF KOBIU 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 

Wood, paint 

24x 4% xin. (61 x 11.4. x 1.4 cm) 

Quentin Roosevelt Collection 

Courtesy of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University 
39-93-60/6013.1—5 


The Nagas depicted on kobius B and D are Naga gods. The central kobiu shows the five 
auspicious symbols or treasures—from the top: lamp, conch, knot, flower, and vase. The 
kobiu on the far left shows animals with hooves and with claws, and that on the far right, 
animals that fly, crawl, and swim. The combination of these animals represents the com- 
pleteness of the world of nature. 
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A Soul’s Journey through 
the Six Realms of Existence 


All people must die, but in the Dongba religion death is not simply the ending of life: it is 
a passage into other realms of being. Thus, funeral rites are performed in order to trans- 
form the souls of the departed into ancestor souls who will protect their living relatives; 
individuated souls who may be reincarnated; or celestial souls who will take their place in 
the realm of the gods. 


Detail 


27 RITUAL CARDS 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Watercolor on hemp paper? 

8°/ x 4 in. (22 x 10 cm) each 
Collection of Dr. John M. Lundquist 
JL5 


These ritual cards represent animal-headed deities and their animal-spirit manifestations. 
Card 1 is the lion-headed Bawu Yuma; 5 is Garuda; and 6 is the tiger god Dalamibbu. All 
the deities in this set are war gods, and the cards were painted to exorcise ghosts and 
demons, perhaps for use at a funeral. This set is an example of individual creativity in 
Dongba art. Without precise knowledge of the manuscripts that inspired the cards, it is 
very difficult for another Dongba priest to identify with certainty the deities repre- 
sented. 
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Front 


Back 


28 FUNERAL RITUAL CARDS 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 
Ink and paint on paper 

11 %x3 Yin. (28.5 x9 cm) each 

Library of Congress, Asian Division, 2601 
NZ0013 


This is a set of funeral ritual cards depicting musical players. It is a beautiful example of 
the innovative freedom and creative powers of Dongba art. The Dongba priest who com- 
posed the cards appears to have drawn inspiration from the section of a funeral scroll that 
depicts the players of funeral music. These cards may be hung in the ritual space or placed 
around the ritual objects. Below Dongba Shilo (who is shown on the fifth card, this page) 
is a demon, painted in the typical style of the hell scenes of funeral scrolls. The backs of 
all the cards but two are decorated with treasures: flowers, umbrella, banner, knots, bumpa 
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vase, dharma wheels, conch shell, and double-fish. In the bottom row, the second card from 
the left, previous page, shows the mongoose of the god of wealth Zambhala spitting jewels 
(see Cat. No. 17), and on card 5 below Dongba Shilo, Garuda (Kiut’kiu) and a peacock eat- 
ing a snake. According to Dongba He Limin, this set of cards is especially intriguing and 
precious. The dancing figure carrying the offerings (first card this page) is exceptional as 
no such dancers are seen at Dongba funerals. Some of the instruments depicted in these 
cards are likewise not usually associated with Dongba music. The figure on the fifth card 
from left, this page, is playing a Tibetan Buddhist drum, which the Naxi call lebawu. Among 
the Naxi this drum is a folk instrument typically played by women. The yunluo on the first 
card and the pipa on the last card are associated with Taoist music rather than Dongba 
music. The pipa is also highly unusual in that it has six strings. The bottom row shows the 
back of the cards. 
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29 FUNERAL SCROLL (Hei Zhi Pi) 


Northwestern Yunnan Province, China 

Ink and paint on fabric 

40 ft.x 11 Yin. (1219 x 29.2 cm) 
Harvard-Yenching Library, Harvard University 
FHCL:3322112 


At the core of the funeral ritual is a long scroll called Hei Zhi Pi, or Road of the Gods, 
and eight ceremonies are attached to it. Dongba funeral scrolls recall the Tibetan Wheel 
of Existence and Chinese hell scrolls. They also share some significant iconographic mo- 
tifs with Burmese iconography. But even as these funeral scrolls show the influence of 
neighboring cultures and _ civilizations, none of the Naxi's neighbors—Han, Tibetan, Bur- 
mese, Pumi, Lisu, Yi, Mosuo, or Bai—possess such scrolls. The Hei Zhi Pi are unique to the 
Dongba religion. 

Hei Zhi Pi measure up to forty feet in length and are about a foot wide. They are 
rolled out from the head of a coffin into a northeastern direction. When the Dongba 
priest sends the soul onward, he chants from the ritual manuscripts, pointing to relevant 
parts on the scroll. The ceremonial texts relate Dongba Shilo’s journey into the afterlife 
and the multitude of sacrifices offered to demons and gods along the way. The departed 


souls of the Naxi journey on the road first travele onghaa Shilo in the. si¥ r of { 
existence and possible rebirth. With the help of ng ri 1 St e l U € A _* 
the ' y 


the many places of torments and suffering in the realm of hell (Niwua), the realm of 
demons and hungry ghosts (Yidda), the realm of the beasts (Xuzuo), the human world 
(Bbeizissidiu), and the titans or asuras (lamaye or homaye)—until they finally reach the 
sixth and peaceful realm of the gods (Heiddiu). 

The Dongba tradition has a number of funeral ceremonies, and most of them require 
the use of the Hei Zhi Pi. All Hei Zhi Pi depict the six realms of existence and a number 
of set motifs, such as the Garuda, the wishing tree, the golden elephant with the thirty- 
three heads, the tree of spikes. However, the Hei Zhi Pi also come in many iconographic 
and artistic variations: the number of gods, the number of mountains and lakes, the types 
of animals, and the types of punishments may vary. Above all, there are significant differ- 
ences in artistic execution, reflecting the artist-priests’ individual talents and_ inspiration, 
local styles, and no doubt also the evolution of the Dongba artistic tradition over time. 


BOTTOM SEGMENT 


This part of the Hei Zhi Pi is called Bbunagvbbu, the Nine Black Hills. It consists of a 
short scroll, sometimes detached from the longer scroll but never used separately. The 
Bbunagvbbu depicts the road to the gates of the first realm of hell. Each hill is guarded on 
both sides by a lachou demon who holds a flour dtorma, a demon offering. The lachou em- 
body the sins committed by the deceased during their lifetimes, and which are now block- 
ing the road. The Dongba priest propitiates the lachou demons and makes them harmless, 
allowing the soul to move through. 
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Bottom 


Continued next page 


The funeral scrolls are viewed from the bottom 
(representing hell) to the top (representing heaven). 
This scroll is laid out in 15 sections, shown from 

the bottom of the scroll to the top. 


Detail 


This segment depicts the first two realms of hell, Niwua and Yidda, where the Dongba 
priest guides the soul to safety through the various places of torture. The detail above 
shows the tree of spikes, the demon king Dtisoggemee with his axe, and at the left his wife, 
Dtissoggemi, with a sword. The mythical black bird Shoshona is at the top of the tree. 
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Continuation from page 179 
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Detail 


The section at near right represents the realm of the beasts. In the third segment from the 
top, women holding rakes are perhaps priestesses. The section at the far right (bottom two 
segments) ends the realm of the beasts. The soul is shown being dragged by the hair and 
bound by five animal-headed demons—yaks, dog, pig, snake, and ox. Above them, the realm 
of humanity and rebirth, Bbeizissediu, begins. The first level depicts the place of the thir- Continuation from page 181 
teen lamps (shown far right and in the detail above). 
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Detail 
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In the segment at the near right, the soul has entered the lamaye or homaye, the realm of 
the titans. Dongba Shilo rides a blue horse. The soul depicted by the naka thread effigy 
rides the white horse before him. The segment at the far right shows the Seven Golden 
Mountains and Seven Blue Lakes, which are depicted at the end of the lamaye. The moun- 
tain represents the center of the world and the axis mundi between heaven and earth. A 
tiger stands at each of the mountains. A frog sits in the fifth lake. General iconographic 
standards and the text from the manuscript usually place the frog in the first lake. 
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Detail 


pljorig 


In this section of the scroll, the soul enters the realm of the gods (Heiddiu). In the bottom 
rows, Dongba priests, archers, and soldiers stand at the gates. According to Dongba He 
Limin, the priests in the yellow robes on either side of the temple (top segment, near right) 
may be Buddhist monks rather than Dongbas. The detail above depicts the place of the thirty- 
three temples and of the golden elephant with the thirty-three heads, called Hashicozzi. 
Hashicozzi is especially intriguing, as he is mentioned only in the manuscripts pertaining 
to the funeral scrolls and in no others. Joseph Rock discovered a counterpart to Hashicozzi 
in Burmese cosmography. There is also mention of an elephant with thirty-three heads in 
the lore of the ancient kingdoms of Laos and Thailand. 
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Detail 


The segments on the right depict the thirty-three realms of the gods in the Heiddiu. This =e ; as 
, : , ' , Continuation from page 187 

detail from the segment at far right, previous page, depicts the White Garuda, Dduper 

Kiut’kiu, sitting at the top of the wish-granting tree Hayiboaddazher. When the soul 

arrives at the place of Garuda, all the obstacles have been removed from the road. 
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These sections show the last levels of the realm of the gods. The deities’ names are inscribed 
in pictographs and at times in geba symbols, indicating that this scroll belonged to a Dongba 
from the region around the town of Lijiang. The names of the two highest gods below 
Soyiwade (at top) are from left to right the great gods Amei Jimawatse and Ase Kajjigubbe, 
the mother and father of Yigu’agu, the first cause. Flowers surround the deities and other 
auspicious symbols are shown below them, including the swastika (yidua), which is shown 
turning clockwise in Buddhist fashion. Dongba Shilo has a green body (bottom, near 
right). 
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